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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


ially Recommended for— 
History, World Geography: 

'Unit on Peru—“How We Live in 
Peru,” p. 17; “World Friendship Dolls 
fom Peru,” p. 19; “American Patriots: 
Wnanue of Peru,” p. 22. “Gifts of the 
Americas,” p. 20. 
ee mic Geography: 

“Gifts of the Americas,” p. 20. 
vies, Citizenship, American History: 
“Interstate Compacts,” p. 7; Con- 
ssional election and final Electoral 
College figures, p. 5; unit on televi- 
fion—“Television Takes Over,” p. 9; 
"Buffalo Gets a Picture Factory,” p. 


; 
i 
t 


iB elasses: 
= “World News in Review,” p. 12. 


rstate Compacts (p. 17) 
fest OF ARTICLE 
NOften our states have problems—such 
Seharing the use of the water of an 
state river—which call for joint 
Sement and action. Frequently this 
action is arranged through an inter- 
i compact. An interstate compact is 
Sagreement between two or more 
The governor of each state is 
mnsible for making interstate com- 
Usually he appoints commission- 
Who meet with the commissioners 
Mihe other interested states. These 
imissioners draw up the agreement. 
governors of the negotiating states 
Mit the agreement to their state 
atures for ratification. Before the 
foment becomes a binding interstate 
pact, our Congress must also ap- 
B of it. 
lerstate compacts have been made 
bundary disputes, on waterways, on 
pnservation of oil and natural gas, 
beping track of persons on parole 
Dbation, and on a number of other 


national Government has ma- 


chinery to handle many problems which 
arise among states. States can sue one 
another in Federal courts. Congress may 
act through its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. Sometimes our national 
Government cannot, or does not choose 
to act on an interstate problem. Then 
making interstate compacts is a common 
method of coming to an agreement. 
Although the states have a good record 
for keeping their compacts, the process 
has serious weaknesses. It is slow. If the 
states do not continue to support the 
compact, the agreement isn’t very effec- 
tive. : 

States settle many problems. Intér- 
state problems are settled informally in 
other ways, such as through conference? 
of state governors or cooperation by 
state officials. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain what an interstate com- 
pact is; to show why interstate compacts 


are useful; to tell how they are made 
and carried out. 


Check-test Questions 


What seven states are chiefly con- 
cerned with what happens to the waters 
of the Colorado River? Why is Cali- 
fornia opposed to Arizona’s reclamation 
project? What did the national Govern- 
ment do to persuade the seven states 
interested in the Colorado River waters 
to sign a water-use compact? What is 
an interstate compact? Why is an inter- 
state compact sometimes called an “in- 
terstate treaty”? Name the steps usu- 





No Issue Next Week! 


Due to Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of World 
Week next week, November 24. 
The next issue will be dated De- 
cember 1. 











ally taken in making an interstate com- 
pact. What machinery does the na- 
tional Government have for settling 
problems common to two or more states? 
What are the weaknesses of interstate 
compacts? How can states themselves 
settle mutual problems without using 
interstate compacts? Name several prob- 
lems on which states have concluded 
interstate compacts. 


Student Activities 

1. Give a brief oral or written report 
on Boulder Dam. 

2. Draw a map of the seven states 
concerned with the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River. 

8. Appoint a class secretary to write 
to your own representative in the state 
legislature. Ask the representative what 
interstate compacts your state has made. 
Information may also be obtained from 
the Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; or from 
the Council’s yearbook, The Book of the 
States, 1948-49. 


Television Takes Over (p. 9) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

Great progress has been made in 
bringing television into American homes. 
Today there are about 600,000 sets in 
use and each set has an average of five 
viewers. There are now 41 TV stations 
operating in 20 cities of 18 states. All 
are supervised in the public interest by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC). The spacing of channels, 
experimentation in color television, and 
licensing of stations are concerns of 
the FCC, Although TV stations are six 
times as expensive to build and much 
more expensive to operate than radio 
stations, it is likely that TV will become 
part of visual education in the schools. 
The number of firms manufacturing 
TV equipment has increased from five 
to 65 in the last two years. 


Aim 
To have students understand thé 


giant strides which are being made in 
the field of television and the role of 








December 1: 


December 8: 


Crisis in China. 
December 15. 


January 5: 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


No issue, week of November 24. 


Unit on Electric Power—(1) Is There a Power Shortage in 
the U. S.? (2) World Power Situation. 

Great Issues: Conservation. 

Unit on Uruguay—(1) How We Live in Uruguay—inter- 
view with Uruguayan teen-agers; (2) American Patriots: 
Artigas of Uruguay. 

“Come and Get It”—health series. 

Career Club: The Drug Store. 

The American “Empire”—U. S. Territories and Possessions. 

Rural and Suburban Traffic Problems (transportation series). 


Inflation Strikes Our Cities (civics). 
The Stockpiling Program. 








the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in protecting the consumer. 


Assignment 


1. What evidence is there that tele- 
vision has expanded greatly in recent 
years? Be specific. 

2. Describe the role of the Federal 
Communications Commission in the field 
of television. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Although television stations are 
six times more expensive to build and 
maintain than radio stations, businéss 
men are investing heavily in the indus- 
try. Why? 

2. Newspaper publishers are invest- 
ing funds in television. Why? (Same 
question can be raised in connection 
with investments by radio-networks, 
makers of television equipment, and 
independent radio stations. ) 

8. Regulation of television by~ the 
Federal Government is essential. Do 
you agree? Defend your answer. 

4. Table models of television sets 
cost about $300. How does this affect 
the market for television sets in the 
United States? 

Activity 

List five articles on television which 
are catalogued in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Read one of them 
and summarize it in a written report. 
Be sure to indicate the title, author, 
name of magazine, date, and pages. 


TV in Buffalo (p. 10) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

The author (producer-director of a 
new television studio in Buffalo) re- 
counts the headaches and satisfactions 
of getting a new television station under 
way. Problems range from last-minute 
repairs of equipment to obtaining police 


permission to park the TV truck in a 
no-parking area. Sponsors have been 
slow in putting money into programs 
until the number of set-owners is great 
enough to warrant the expenditure. 
Sales of TV sets have mounted as pro- 
grams improved, aided by co-axial 
cables which linked Buffalo with a TV 
network in the Middle West. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a business man in Buf- 
falo, would you have sponsored the first 
programs televised by the new station? 
Why? 

2. How is the sale of television sets 
affected by economic conditions in the 
country? 

3. What did a “commercial” look 
like on a television show you saw re- 
cently? 

4. Why are sponsors important to 
the improvement of television pro- 
grams? 

5. What is one major obstacle to the 
use of television sets on a scale as wide 
as the use of radio sets today? How can 
it be overcome? 


Our Life in Peru (p. 17) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show how young people live in 
Peru. 
Procedure 

Here is an opportunity for pupils to 
compare their everyday life with the 
life of Rosa, a country girl, and Oswaldo, 
a city boy, of Peru. Comparisons can be 
made on the following points (listed on 
the blackboard) : 

1. homes 

2. size of family 

8. age of children in 

family 

4. names 

5. holidays 

6. foods - 


7. school studies 
and hours 
8. duties in the 
home 
9. summer vaca- 
tions 
10. games 
Aneo'nta hov anda girl to read 
what Oswaldo and Rosa say ons 
of the above points. Then compa 
Peruvians’ lives with life in your 4 
munity. 


Student Activities 


1. Give a brief oral report on 
Friendship Dolls from Peru” (p. 

2. Give a brief oral report a 
land and the,people of Peru. See 
evclovedias and geography 
your school library. 

3. Draw a large blackhoard 
Peru with enough more of South 
ica to show Peru’s neighbors. 

4. Ask your librarian to put all @ 
brary books on Peru on a snecial 
Te'l the class the names of these b 
and which ones seemed especially 
esting. : 

5. Write a brief written repo 
Pizarro. Be prepared to tell som 
the interesting stories about the Spa 
conquest of Peru. 

6. Make a brief oral or written 
on the Peruvian patriot, Jose Hip 
Unanue. See page 22 of this issue. 


Gifts of the Americas (p. 20) 
Aim 

To show the valuable food stuffs] 
the wor'd has inherited from the 
ican Indians. 


Procedure 


Appoint students to tell briefly] 
stories of corn. the white potato, 
sweet potato, the tomato, etc. 
students will enjoy adding additio 
formation to their report by consul 
the library encyclopedias, ; 

Also this is a good opportunity té 
the story of the first Thanksgiving ¢ 
bration in America. Ask your lib 
to put books on the Pilgrims on a 
cial shelf. 4 

Encourage students with art ab 
to draw pictures of the Pilgrims am 
the first Thanksgiving. 

Discuss the true meaning of Thal 
giving and point out reasons wh 
Americans should be especially thé 
this vear. 





Answers to World Week Quiz, page 
a-3; b-3; 


I. Interstate Compacts: 
d-2; e-1; f-2. 

II. Growth of Television: a-3; b-1js 
d-3; e-4; f-3; g-2; h-3; i-3; j-3. : 
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MAKE THIS CHRISTMAS 
YOUR FINEST... 








Parker “51” Pen and Pencil 
Set. Gold-filled cap. $23.75. 


@ It’s an exciting gift . . . whether you give it or get it! 
So choose your “51” now. 

Here is the world’s most-wanted and most beautiful 
writing instrument. Precision-made in every detail. The 
“51” starts the instant it touches paper—glides without 
effort. Your hand rests as you write. 

What’s more, you never need a blotter. For this is the 
pen that writes dry with Superchrome, the ink créated 
for the “51” alone. 

If you wait, you may miss out. So do your Christmas 
planning—or hinting—early. See your Parker dealer 
now while a full selection of styles and colors is avail- 
able. Pens, including new demi-size, $12.50 and up. 
Pencils, $6.25 and up. Sets, $18.75 to $80.00. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S. A.; Toronto, 
Canada. 

Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen © pe 
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.~. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
te opinion on any subject and criticism 
ef any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
Iam an 18-year-old Austrian high 


school student and very interested in 
S America. Recently, in one of our school 
Magazines I noticed an article by an 


American student about student opinion 


"im the U. S. And when I recognized 


how little an average Austrian boy or 
girl really knows about the opinions of 
young people in the U. S., I thought, 
“This American boy helped me to un- 
derstand his country a lot better; maybe 
I can do the same for you — because 
what we urgently need is understand- 
ing!” 

We Austrian young people are in- 
terested in world affairs. I find nine out 
of ten boys read a daily paper, and only 
two out of ten skip the political part. 
International events are discussed dur- 
ing the pauses between classes—because 
we do not have a class in current his- 
tory, only one in ancient history. I 
think, however, that current history 
would be of much more use. 

The other day, I asked two questions 
in my school, and I think the results 
would be quite interesting to you: 

1. Do you think that the Berlin situa- 
tion will lead directly to a war? 


eae .. 14.28 per cent 
No sccccces+- Om Der Cent 
Undecided ......... 9.52 per cent 


2. Do you think that the E.R.P. will 
be able to stop Russian expansion in 
Europe? 

Yes ...21.41 per @@nt (The 
majority—72.14 per cent—thought that 
ad additional military help could do 

at. ) 


Only a few boys are members of 
youth organizations, This is because all 
these organizations are political organi- 
zations. Political parties are necessary 
in a democracy, but a European party 
8 quite different from an American 
party. In Europe people are born and 
die as party members. They are neither 
Italians nor Germans, neither engineers 
nor workers; they are only socialists or 
democrats or communists. Owing to the 


| ®temes to which a political fight is 


(Concluded on page 4) 
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Facts on the Air Age 





by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 































ice, the Navy’s 8244-ton Martin JRM-2 
Mars, broke the world’s non-stop seaplane 
record of 4375 miles in 28 hours when it 
completed its shakedown flight of 4748 
miles from Honolulu to Chicago in just 24 
hours, 9 minutes, with a payload of 14,000 
Ibs. A few days later this Caroline Mars 
set a new tonnage record, flying from 
Patuxent, Md., to Cleveland, a distance of 
390 miles, with a payload of 68,283 Ibs. 
The giant ship has joined four sister 
JRM-1’s with the Navy’s Fleet Logistics 
Support Wing in Honolulu, carrying virtu- 
ally the entire airborne fleet supply load in 


THE LARGEST FLYING BOAT in active serv- 





the Pacific! 

















BOYS WILL BE BOYS The airline 
hostess cheerfully granted every wish of 
her two little boy passengers—got drinks 
of water, tied shoe laces, answered many 
questions and with a sigh of relief watched 
them leave the plane at La Guardia Field. 
Later, relaxing at a theater in New York, 
she watched the curtain go up, then gave a 
startled gasp. There on the stage were her 
two “little boy” passengers—feature stars 
of an all-midget show! 


4< 


HIGH LIGHTS: Last year the Australian aire 
lines flew 1,152,310 passengers (almost 
1/7 of the population) 492,000,000 miles, 
an average of 64 miles per capita... 
Airline passenger safety factor for U. S. 
carriers was improved from 0.9 per 100 
million passengers for 1947 to 0.7 per 
100 million for first quarter of 1948 ... 
New air parcel post service of P. O. de- 
partment will reach Europe and the Far 
East, as well as the United States ... 
A recent report of one of the pilot’s as- 
sociations here in the States lists King 
Michael of Rumania as a new mémber. 










TWO-COLOR RADAR has been demon- 
strated recently and is said to promise 
new accuracy and safety in flying. In this 
scheme, one rotating antenna picks up an 
artificial and natural “echo,” both of which 
are then plotted in two colors on a single 
chart, simplifying task of locating p 





POWER PLUS The Martin XB-48, 
first six-jet ‘bomber in the world, is 
powered by six General Electric J-35 gas 
turbine engines, each of which has a rated 
thrust of 4000 pounds, or a total thrust for 
the powerful bomber of 24,000 pounds. 
Three engines are housed under each wing; 
the ship requires only a crew of three an 
has a bomb capacity of over 10 tons. 





FIRST PASSENGER PLANE, the Great Lakes 
Tourer, was developed by Martin in 1913, 
Considered high-speed, its crusing speed 
was less than the stalling speed of modern 


airplanes! 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Q-~-~- 
































matchless 
thrills 
of the 
greatest 
adventure 
story ever 
filmed! 


MeDowall 
7 |H\ 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON’S 
adventure masterpiece 


em nent 


with SUE ENGLAND> DAN O’HERLIHY 
ROLAND WINTERS - JEFF COREY 

A Lindsley Parsons Production: Directed by 

William Beaudine + Screenplay by 


W.Scott Darling: From the novel by Robert Louis 
Stevenson « A MONOGRAM Picture 








Say What You Please! 
(Concluded from page 3) 


carried, we students reject politics. We 
saw the result of such disputes: tears 
and tombs. 

We do not want communism, because 
we do not want to lose our freedom 
again. Where communism leads can be 
studied in our neighbor-countries. And 
a youth who have such vivid examples 
in front of their eyes will surely not be 
willing to copy these countries. 

We are interested in the U. S. Each 
of the four powers occupying Austria 
at present tries to influence the public, 
of course. So all I can tell you is that 
the average American-zone boy is in- 
terested in the U. S. As graphs show, a 
great many of the people who visit the 
U. S. Information Center are students. 
We think the United States a country 
of freedom and democracy and an ex- 
ample for the whole world. 

We are skeptics as far as the U.N. 
is concerned. What we need is effective 
international control of atomic energy, 
collective security, and a world organi- 
zation strong enough to settle all prob- 
lems by peaceful means. Most of us 
think the U.N. will keep failing until 
Russia will leave it or change her policy. 

We all hope for the latter and hope 
to see all nations working together for 
a better tomorrow—a tomorrow without 
fear, without wars, with free people in 
a free world. 

I enjoy your magazine very much. 
It’s quite different from our school mag- 
azines. If your readers have any ques- 
tions about our system of education or 
anything else, tell them to drop me a 
line, and I'll answer their questions 
as well as I can. 

Andlinger Gerhard 


28 Schubertstrasse 
Linz, Austria 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in reference to P. A 
Knowlton’s “What Kind of Government 
Do We Want?” (Oct 13). In this ar- 
ticle, Mr. Knowlton puts America on 
top with no faults; he portrays Russia 
as hell on earth. 

Why does Knowlton not mention the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
which is cutting down our freedom of 
speech, Jim Crow laws, investigations 
by the F.B.I. of our political affiliations? 
I recently read of an ex-GI, who had 
lost both his legs in the war, who was 
fired because he belonged to a group 
Attorney Clark had listed as subversive. 
Is that democracy? Is that freedom of 
speech? 

Let’s correct our faults, rather than 
talk about the shortcomings of other 
countries. 


lovis Vynerib 
New York, N. Y. 
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2 as the day to watch. On that day 

the Eighty-first Congress meets in 
Washington. Already Administration 
and Congressional leaders are planning 
strategy and action for the legislative 
season ahead, 

The Democratic sweep (shown in 
detail on chart) gives the Democrats a 
stronger majority in Congress than the 
Republicans held during the Eightieth 
Congress. Here is how the Congresses 


Jose 3 has replaced November 


elected in 1946 and 1948 compare: 
House 
Old New 
Republicans 246 171 
Democrats 188 263 
Am. Labor 1 1 
Senate 
Republicans 51 42 
Democrats 45 54 
Following Congressional tradition 


Democrats will take over the chairman- 
ships of all House and Senate commit- 
tees. Pre-session caucus meetings of 
Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives will divide these among high- 
ranking members. Many chairmen of 
the Democratic-led Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress will return to their old jobs. 

These men include Rep. Adolph J. 
Sabath of Illinois, of the powerful 
House Rules Committee. Many other 
senior Democrats are, like Sabath, 
ardent New Dealers. They are expected 
to support to the hilt a Presidential 
social welfare program. 

At the same time many conservative 
Southern Democrats also will probably 
return to committee chairmanships. 
These include Sen. Walter F. George of 
Georgia (Finance) Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina (Ways 
and Means). Despite the States’ Rights 
Democratic split in the South, most 
Southern Congressmen remained within 
the regular Democratic fold, and are 
likely to play an active part in the 
Democratic control of Congress. 


ELECTION SIDELIGHTS 


{The Democratic sweep extended to 
governorships, too. Instead of a 24-24 
even split in Governors, there will be 
30 Democrats and 18 Republicans. 


{The number of women in Congress 

increased from seven to nine—eight 
Representatives and one Senator, 
| Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 





e 81st Congress 


Electoral Vote 
Truman—304; Dewey—189; 























































Thurmond—38 
D. RR. SR. D. R., SR. 
Ala. i 
| As final returns trickled in, it ap- riz. 4 in ~ 3 . 
peared that the total popular vote for Ark. 9 N. H. 4.4 
President will be less than 48,000,000 lif. 25 N. J. 16 
eet sh Ge, 6 NM. 4 
—well below the 1940 record, despite Conn. 8 N.Y 47 
the increased number of voters. At Del. 3 N.C. 14 
latest count the vote stood: Truman, 05 n pb eee 
23,671,479; Dewey, 21,544,105; Wal- idaho 4 Okla. 10 
lace, 1,116,390; Thurmond, 1,006,363. ml. 28 Ore 6 
Ind. 13 Pa. 35 
| The electoral vote for President (see oa 7 . “4 : 8 
chart) may change slightly. One Ken. 11 S. D. 4 
Tennessee elector remains pledged to . 10 = Tenn. 12 
Governor Thurmond. His vote would Maine 5 Tex. 23 * 
. > . Md. 8 Utah a 
split Tennessee’s count, 11-1. It is also ass. 16 Vt. 3 
possible that electors in some states Mich. 19 Va. 11 
won by the States’ Righters may cast Minn. 11 Wash. 8 
their votes for Truman when they meet — ‘3 9 po = 
in their state capitols next month. Mon @ Wyo. 3 
THE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
HOUSE OF REP. 
STATE U. S. SENATE Dem. Rep. 
Alabama Lister Hill (D), John J. Sparkman (D) * 9 
Arizona Carl Hayden (D), Ernest W. McFarland (D) 2 
Arkansas J. William Fulbright (D), John L. McClellan (D)* 7 
California Sheridan Downey (D), William F. Knowland (R) 10 13 
Colorado Eugene D. Millikin (R), Edwin C. Johnson (D) * 3 1 
Connecticut Brien McMahon (D), Raymond E. Baldwin (R) 3 3 
Delaware John J. Williams (R), J. Allen Frear, Jr. (D) t 1 
Florida Claude Pepper (D), Spessard Holland (D) 6 
Georgia Walter F. George (D), Richard B. Russell (D) * 10 
idaho ° Glen H. Taylor (D), Bert H. Miller (D)t 1 1 
Iinois Scott W. Lucas (D), Paul H. Douglas (D) t 12 14 
indiana Homer E. Capehart (R), William E. Jenner (R) 7 4 
lowa Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R), Guy M. Gillette (D) t a 
Kansas Clyde M. Reed (R), Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) n 
Kentucky Alben W. Barkley (D), Virgil Chapman (D) t 7 2 ‘ 
Lovisiana Allen J. Ellender (D)*, Russell B. Long (D) 7 - 
Maine Owen Brewster (R), Margaret Chase Smith (R) 3 
Maryland Millard E. Tydings (D) ,-Herbert R. O’Conor (D) 4 2 
Massachusetts Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (R), Leverett Saltonstall (R) * s 8 
Michigan Arthur H. Vandenberg {R), Homer Ferguson (R) * 5 12 
Minnesota Edward J. Thye (R), Hubert H. Humphrey (D)t 4 5 
Mississippi John C. Stennis (D), James O. Eastland (D) * 7 
Missouri Forrest C. Donnell (R), James P. Kem (R) 12 1 
Montana Zales N. Ecton (R), James E. Murray (D) * T 1 
Nebraska Hugh Butler (R), Kenneth $. Wherry (R) * 1 3 
Nevada Pat McCarran (D), George W. Malone (R) 1 
New Hampshire Charles W. Tobey (R), Styles Bridges (R)* 2 
New Jersey H. Alexander Smith (R), Robert C. Hendrickson (R) 5 9 
New Mexico Dennis Chavez (D), Clinton P. Anderson (D) 2 
New York Robert F. Wagner (D), Irving M. Ives (R) ** 24 20 
North Carolina Clyde R. Hoey (D), J. Melville Broughton (D) 12 
North Dakota William Langer (R), Milton R. Young (R) 2 
Ohio Robert A. Taft (R), John W. Bricker (R) 12 W 
Oklahoma Elmer Thomas (D), Robert S. Kerr (D) t 8 
Oregon Wayne Morse (R), Guy Cordon (R)* 4 
Pennsylvania Francis J. Myers (D), Edward Martin (R) 16 17 
Rhode Island J. Howard McGrath (D), Theodore F. Green (D) * 2 
South Carolina Olin D. Johnston (D), Burnet R. Maybank (D) * 6 
South Dakota Chan Gurney (R), Karl E. Mundt (R) 2 
Tennessee Kenneth McKellar (D), Esfes Kefauver (D) 8 2 
Texas Tom Connally (D), Lyndon B. Johnson (D) 21 
Utah Elbert D. Thomas (D), Arthur Vv. Watkins (R) 2 
Vermont George D. Aiken (R), Raiph E. Flanders (R) 1 
Virginia Harry Flood Byrd (D), A. Willis Robertson (D) * 9 
Washington Worren G. Magnuson (D), Harry P. Cain (R) 2 4 
West Virginia Harley M. Kilgore (D), Matthew M. Neely (D)t 6 
Wisconsin Alexander Wiley (R), Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 2 8 
Wyoming Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D), Lester C. Hunt (D) t v 
Senators elected this year in italics. *Re-elected. tReplaces a Republican 
**New York also elected 1 American Labor party member. 

























“Who, me? | want 
convenience—lots 
of schedules...” 


Then Greyhound’s 
for you! There are 
many departures 
daily, timed at most 
convenient hours=— 
prompt arrivals, too. 












“Ilike to see things, 
meet people, have 
fa good time...” 







It’s truly more fun 
traveling Greyhound 
—you meet such congen- f 
sal people, see Amer- ¥ 





close-up, by highway. 


. What do YOU want mo ; 









ica’s beauty spots 4m 








when vou travel e 


“Just about every one I’ve talked with has a different 
answer to that question! 


“If your reply is like any of the ones below, there’s a 
way in which you can-save quite a lot of money, and 

have a better time—on almost any out-of-town trip. And, 
if you have some other pet preference, when traveling, 
my guess is that Greyhound will come nearest meeting 
it, too—in SuperCoaches built for travel satisfaction! 





“The best way is to phone, or call on your Greyhound 
agent, next time you plan a trip anywhere in America,” 












































“Everything’s so 
high —! want to 
save money!” 


“I want to get home 
from school on 
week-ends.” 

Then go Greyhound. 

Serves hundreds of 

schools and colleges= 


in many cases stops 
right at campus gates. 





Lady, you'll save mon- 
ey on every Greyhound 
trip! Fares are dower 
than any other trans- 
portation —less than 
driving your own car. 


“I'm a salesman— 
gotta make all the 
little towns !” 


“I'm ‘way past 50 
—give me com- 
fort, relaxation.” 









Greyhound’s going 
your way! Serves all 
the big cities—and 
stops at thousands of 
small towns, com- 
munities in between. 


There’s real riding 
ease in deeply-cush- 
toned chairs that re- 
cline to any desired 
angle. Drivers are 
careful and courteous. 
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HE PRESIDENTIAL campaign just 
concluded may hasten a showdown 
in one of the nation’s most impor- 
fant interstate disputes. | 

This is the problem of the Colorado 
River. That great artery carries the 
lifeblood of the arid Southwest — water. 
In a large part of the Southwest, the 
water in the Colorado River and its 
tributaries is just about the only water 
there is. The people there need the 
Colorado’s water to quench their thirst, 
to bathe, to wash their dishes and keep 
their lawns from shriveling up. Hydro- 
electric power from the Colorado lights 
their homes and keeps the machinery 
in their factories running. Led into ir- 
rigation ditches, Colorado water has 
turned desert wasteland into some of 
the world’s richest farming country. 

The Southwest is growing fast (see 
“15,000,000 More Americans,” Nov. 8 
World Week). New power, irrigation, 
and water-supply projects are badly 
needed. These projects have been held 
up because the seven states of the Colo- 
rado basin haven’t been able to decide 
how to share the water of the Colorado 
River. 

The principal feud is between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. California has for 
years used far more Colorado water 
than any other state. An aqueduct 242 
miles long brings water from the river 
to Los Angeles and other parts of south- 
ern California. Growing faster than any 
other state, “California believes she 
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INTERSTATE 





COMPACTS | 


Little-known agreements 


help fill 


some loopholes in our Federal system 


must increase her use of Colorado 
water. Arizona has plans for a big rec- 
lamation project. California is bitterly 
opposed. The water for Arizona’s proj- 
ect, say California officials, belongs to 
California. 

The feud became a nation-wide po- 
litical issue during the Presidential 
campaign. President Truman’s Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Julius A. Krug, 
recommended in September that Con- 
gress approve the Arizona reclamation 
project. 

President Truman’s opponent, Gover- 
nor Dewey, promised that, if elected, 
he would work for peaceful settlement 
of the problem. 

Both sides agreed that a settlement 
must be based on the Colorado River 
Compact. This is an interstate compact 
that originated in 1922. It is the “grand- 
daddy” of all the two dozen or so water- 
way compacts which now cover some 
of the nation’s chief interstate rivers 
(see map below). It was the first water- 

















use compact, and the model for those 
which followed. 

What is an interstate compact? If 
you know, go to the head of the class. 
Few people have even the foggiest no- - 
tion of what an interstate compact is 
or what it does. Yet the interstate com- 
pact is one of the handiest tools we 
have for settling the problems that arise 
between states. 

An interstate compact is an agree- 
ment between two or more states. 
Sometimes compacts have been called 
“interstate treaties.” This term is mis- 
leading. The U. S. Constitution forbids 
states to make treaties with one an- 
other. 

Yet an interstate compact is very 
like a treaty in certain respects. Let 
us compare the two, 

Making of treaties with a foreign na- 
tion is the responsibility of our nation’s 
Chief Executive (the President). Usu- 
ally he appoints official representatives 


Map for World Week by Eva Mizerex 


Interstate compacts apply to waterways named—west of Mississippi, water use; east of Mississippi, pollution con- 
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trol. Dark patches at top right mark sanitation compacts covering New York harbor and streams of New England. 
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At left, Colorado River drainage basin. At. right, Arizona reclamation 
tunnel-canal project, current storm center in Colorado water dispute. 


to meet with representatives of the for- 
eign nation concerned. 

The representatives have instructions 
to talk over certain problems that affect 
both the U. S. and the foreign nation. 
If they agree, they set down the agree- 
ment on paper, with all necessary legal 
“whereass and “wherefore’s,” and 
sign it. Then the President sends the 
treaty to the U. S. Senate. Before the 
treaty takes effect, the Senate must 
ratify (formally approve) by giving 
the treaty a favorable vote by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Notice how similar the procedure is 
in making of interstate compacts. 


How Compacts Are Made 

Making of interstate compacts is 
the responsibility of the chief execu- 
tive of each state (the governor). Usu- 
ally he appoints commissioners, who 
meet with commissioners from another 
state (or states). 

The commissioners have orders to 
try to settle some particular interstate 
problem. If they agree, they draw up 
the agre&ment in a legal paper. Then 
the governor of each state concerned 
asks the legislature of that state to rat- 
ify, by voting approval of the agree- 
ment. Interstate compacts apply only 
to those states which ratify the com- 
pact. 

There is one more step. The U. S. 
Constitution says: 

“No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress . . . enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State.” 

So Congress, by majority vote in 
both houses, must approve the com- 
pact. (Sometimes Congress gives its ap- 
proval in advance, by authorizing a 
group of states to make a compact on 
a certain subject.) 

Why are interstate compacts neces- 
sary? They help fill some “loopholes” 
im our Federal system of government. 

Rivers, highways, bridges, tunnels 
cross state lines. Traffic and business 
flow across state lines. As a result many 
problems arise between states. How are 
these problems handled? The Federal 


Constitution says that one state can 
sue another state in Federal Court. 
Congress controls many interstate af- 
fairs, especially through the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

But that machinery doesn’t solve all 
interstate problems. Even if it has the 
power to act, Congress often doesn’t 
choose to act on an interstate matter. 
If Congress turns its back on their prob- 
lems, the states must work them out 
somehow. An interstate compact may 
be the answer. It is the only legally- 
recognized kind of agreement that 
states can make. 

Sometimes . Congress doesn’t have 
power to solve an interstate problem. 
Take the Colorado River question. Con- 
gress has great authority over navigable 
waterways, through the power of Con- 
gress to control interstate commerce. 
But the Colorado is not navigable. It 
“belongs” to the seven states through 
which it flows. Congress can’t pass a 
law saying: “California shall have so 
much water, Arizona so much.” 

But Congress isn’t helpless even in 
a situation like that. Congress still has 
its mighty “power of the purse.” That 
power has started the Colorado water 
question toward a solution. 

Ever since the opening of the West, 
the seven states in the Colorado basin 





Subjects Covered by 
Interstate Compacts 
Approved by Congress 
Boundary matters .............. 36 
Water use (in West) ............ 20 
Bridges and tunnels .. \........... 10 
Waterway sanitation ............. 5 
Recreation and parks ............. 3 
Wages and production ........... 3 
Es - ienncined casearea 2 
SE Es co'vcis'ae sacs ae boas: 2 
ME si Was ordi b-odens Dalek aameeuclts 6 

87 
Advance authorization by Congress 
for proposed compacts . . 8 











have quarreled over how much 
each can take from the river. 

Nearly 30 years ago the Federal 
Government began plans to build, ig’ 
Black Canyon of the Colorado River, 
the world’s largest dam. The site is on 
the Arizona-Nevada boundary. 

The Federal Government told the 
states to settle their wrangle over water 
rights. “No agreement—no dam,” said 
Uncle Sam. So the seven states drew 
up, in 1922, the Colorado River Com- 
pact. 

The compact did not say how much 
water each state could use. It pro 
vided that the group of four states 
along the upper part of the river (Colo 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, and Wyo 
ming) could take from the river not 
more than 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
per year. An acre-foot of water is 
enough to cover an acre of land to 
a depth of one foot. The compact al- 
lowed a slightly larger share to the 
group of states farther down the river 
—California, Arizona, and Nevada, 

But the state legislatures refused to 
ratify the agreement. -Finally Congress 
said it would put up the money for the 
dam if and when at least six states rati- 
fied the compact. The Southwest was 
hungry for electric power from the pro- 
posed dam. All the states but Arizona 
ratified, and in 1928 Congress author 
ized construction of what is now Boul 
der Dam. Arizona ratified in 1944. 





Upper Basin Settlement 

That didn’t settle the quarrel. The 
compact just split the feuders into two 
groups. This summer the group in the 
upper part of the Colorado basin de- 
cided to make peace. Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming have 
agreed on how much water each can 
take from the 7,500,000 acre-foot al- 
lowance for the upper basin. This new 
compact must still be ratified by the 
four state legislatures and approved by 
Congress. 

In the lower basin, California and 
Arizona are still battling (Nevada isn't 
taking much part in the dispute). Cali- 
fornia wants the U. S. Supreme Court 
to decide on the California-Arizona 
claims. Arizona is opposed. 

The hard core of the Colorado prob- 
lem is this: There just isn’t enough 
water in the Colorado River for all the 
water-use projects proposed by the var- 
ious states. (By Federal treaty, the 
United States guarantees Mexico 1, 
500,000 acre-feet per year of Colorado 
water. ) 

The Colorado River Compact is 4 
good example of the use of an inter 
state compact to deal with a regional 
problem — that is, a problem that és 





important to a group of neighboring # 








states, but has no direct effect on they 
rest of the nation. Among the most 
(Continued on page 14) 
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HEN your parents were your 
W radio was The Thing. 
They probably pestered their 
parents for money to buy parts for one 
of those home-assembled ear-phone af- 
fairs. Television, then, was only a word 
used by a few foreseeing inventors. 
Today you and your classmates are 
probably keeping the dinner-table con- 
versation centered on television. Here, 
based on authoritative sources, are the 
questions and answers about television 
which are on everybody’s lips. 


How large is the television audience 
in the United States today? 

Estimates show that eight out of ten 
Americans are still to see a television 
program. But the number of owners of 
video receiving sets is rapidly growing. 
In 1946 there were fewer than 15,000 
receiving sets in this country. Today 
there are more than 500,000 sets in use. 
There will be 2.500,000 sets in use by 
the end of 1949. 

Every TV (television) set has an av- 
erage of five viewers. This would mean 
a total of 3.000.000 people who watch 
TV programs regularly. However, there 
are several million-other people who 
view TV programs in_ restaurants, 
stores, clubs, taverns, and, of course, 
in the homes of their friends. 


How many TV receiving sets are be- 
ing produced? 

The current production rate of TV 
receivers is better than 15,000 weekly. 
A new record was established in Sep- 
tember when 88,195 sets were manu- 
factured. By the end of 1948 the num- 
ber of sets will reach 700,000. 

How many TV stations are there? 

Our map and the information at the 
of this page ansWer this. In ad- 
ition more than 300 applications for 





television licenses are now pending be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. But these applications have 
been “frozen” by the FCC. On Septem- 
ber 30, the Commission announced that 
it is temporarily suspending approval 
of any new video stations. 


Why did the FCC halt new TV sta- 
tion permits? 

FCC Chairman Wayne Coy _ told 
reporters that suspension (which is to 
last for about six months) is intended 
to give the Commission time to decide 
whether certéin changes should be 
made in TV engineering standards to 
insure better service. 

One problem is the spacing of sta- 
tions. The FCC will decide whether 
any change is needed in the mileage 
separation of video stations. Present 
standards require that stations operat- 
ing in the same channel must be at 
least 150 miles apart, and stations op- 
erating at adjacent channels must be 
separated by no less than 75 miles. 
Even under these separations, there has 
been some interference between sta- 
tions in adjacent cities. 

What about color television? 


Experts disagree on this point. Both 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
others have developed TV color sys- 


_ tems, but they are of different tech- 


niques. 

RCA claims that it will be five years 
before color TV becomes commercially 
possible, because of technical problems 
yet to be solved. CBS replies that if it 
could obtain permission from the FCC, 
it could begin transmitting commercial 
color programs almost immediately— 
provided there were enough color TV 
receivers manufactured. 


Television Takes Over 





In 1947 the FCC denied the appli- 
cation for a TV color broadcasting, but 
permits experimental color broadcasts. 


What about TV in the schools? 

Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York announced last month that he 
hopes to use television to make a “seri- 
ous beginning” in visual education 
throughout the city’s schools before next 
June. The city of New York hopes to 
build its own TV station. Some schools 
already use TV sets in classrooms. 


How much do TV sets cost? 

The average price for a table model 
shown in stores is between $300 and 
$400. Some designers predict that the 
price may drop to $150 in a few years, 
and prices have already dropped some- 
what. A portable set, with a screen 
measuring only 2 by 8 inches, is being 
offered for $99.50. You can take it with 
yoy to your classroom, but we don’t 
advise it. 





OF 42 TV STATIONS in operation, 34 
are shown on our specially-drawn map 
above, indicated by colored flags. Other 
operating stations are located in Los An- 
geles, Calif. (4); St. Paul, Minn.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Besides those cities indicated by black 
dots on map, these also have been grant- 
ed permits to erect TV stations, and 
many will be on the air soon: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Riverside; 
San Diego, San Francisco and Stockton, 
Cal.; Jacksonville, Miami and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Ames and Davenport, Ia.; 
New Orleans, La.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Albu- 
querque, N. M.; Charlotte and Greens- , 
boro, N. C.; Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
Okla.; Portland, Ore.; Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Houston, and 
San Antonio, Tex.; and Seattle, Wash. 















By John L. Hutchinson 


Producer-Director, WBEN-TV 


YEAR ago television was about 
A as remote from the average 

citizen of Buffalo, N. Y., as 
rocket flights to the moon. 

Today this city of one million people 
has a television station operating on a 
seven-day-a-week schedule. More than 
5,000 television receivers are in opera- 
tion, and the new medium of sight-and- 
sound broadcasting is bringing enter- 
tainment to an estimated audience of 
almost 50,000. Obviously, something 
happened. 

My story is a smal] part of what did 
happen. 

After ten weeks’ training in a New 
York City television school, I arrived in 
Buffalo just after New Year’s Day, 1948, 
to join the nucleus of a production 
staff that would eventually operate 
station WBEN-TV, the younger brother 
of WBEN and WBEN-F, all of which 
are children of the Buffalo Evening 
News. 

The first weeks were devoted to pro- 
gram planning and interminable waitmg 
for the arrival and installation of cam- 
eras and their related equipment. With- 
out them we were ducks out of water. 
The rash of TV stations popping up 
around the country had put a severe 
strain on equipment manufacturers, 
and deliveries were slow. Finally came 
the great day. We could transmit pic- 
ture and sound to the few enthusiasts 
who already owned receivers. 

Workmen were stil] building the 
studio, so the first “show” consisted of 
panning the cameras around the studio 
and pointing out the progress of the 
work. The carpenter on his ladder and 
the janitor cleaning up the studio floor 
were in starring roles. 

A couple of days of this were quite 
enough. The only other ready-made 
action was on the street 18 floors be- 
low our perch in the Hotel Statler. So a 
camera was hauled to a nearby office 


window, and “street scenes” became a 
regular half-hour afternoon feature. 
Designed to acquaint the engineers, 
cameramen, and directors with their 
equipment, these short test telecasts 
also made possible the demonstration 
of home receivers to potential custom- 
ers in dealers’ stores. 

As the staff grew and gained expe- 
rience, experimental studio shows were 
tried, each a little more ambitious than 
its predecessor. We took turns acting 
as director, cameraman, or floor man- 
ager. We still weren’t on the air com- 
mercially. This was a sort of pre-game 
warm-up. 

As the ice began to break up on 
Lake Erie, we approached our official 
debut. May 14 was the date set. On 
that night, homes, clubs, and taverns 
with TV sets were jammed to capacity 
with curious onlookers. Radio and music 
shops had sets in their display win- 
dows, and the crowds that collected on 
the sidewalks outside completely blocked 
traffic. 

From points all around the city came 
reports of the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded our first telecasts. It was a suc- 
cessful night, and everyone was happy, 
but the number of grey hairs developed 
by that hectic night’s near-misses will 
probably never be known. Equipment 
failures occurred and were remedied in 
as little as 30 seconds before air time. 
Nerves were strained to the breaking 
point, as all hands strove to out-do 
themselves. 


Aimed at Home Audience 


For a while, as is the case in any 
city presenting television to its citizens 
for the first time, almost any sort of 
programming, no matter how rough- 
shod, was acceptable. The miracle of 
the new medium was enough. But 
knowing that the honeymoon would be 
short, and the audience would soon be- 
come critical, the station had carefully 
laid plans to obtain the best program 
material available. 

During the next few months we 
tried many shows. Any idea which oc- 
curred to us was thrashed out by the 
staff, and assigned to someone to be 
produced and auditioned. In the studio, 
cartoon shows, children’s programs, 
round-table discussions, variety shows, 
newscasts, barbershop quartets, sports 
clinics, and many others were aired. 

We were programming not primarily 
for the clubs and public places where 


Buffalo Gets a 


TV sets were so prominently dis. 
played, but for entertainment in the 
home. We knew our permanent suc. 
cess rested with our “going over” at 
home. Two months after the station 


“went on the air, the majority of receiy- 


ers were in private homes. Now 77 per 
cent are in homes, only 23 per cent in 
public places. 


TV Goes Traveling 


I had been put in charge of the re 
mote telecasts (pick-ups from outside 
the studio). Out I went in the custom. 
built truck—a TV control room on 
wheels—with a fine crew of engineers 
and a top-notch sportscaster. We were 
to televise harness races, wrestling 
matches, midget auto races, baseball 
and softball games, parades, band con- 
certs, and anything else we could 
think of. 

Soon to the growing list of remotes 
we had added: boxing, plays by sum- 
mer theatre groups, a circus, auto dare- 
devil acts, a county fair, cooking 
schools, summer concerts by the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic Orchestra, the roller 
derby, six-day bicycle races, football 
games, and our latest acquisition, 
hockey. Each presented a handful of 
new opportunities and another of 
headaches. While the technicians pon- 
dered the problems of power supply, 
transmission of the “signal” back to our 
studio headquarters by microwave te 
lay, and a hundred others, I examined 
the possibilities of best camera coverage 
of important action in a track full d 
roaring midget autos or a rink of speed 
ing hockey players. 

Behind the scenes, meanwhile, went 
on the never-ending planning and 
arranging for each event, Had police 
permission been obtained to park the re 
mote truck in a no-parking area? Did 
we forget the press passes that will get 
our crew into the stadium? Would we 
be shooting into the sun, or away from 
itP Would the public address system 
blast into your microphone at the 
game? Had permission been granted by 
the fire department to string cables 
across the exit? 

You don’t just go out and televise af 
event—that much I’m sure of. 

In the case of a studio show, it meals 
obtaining performers, writing a script 
or routine, finding suitable props 
furniture, backdrops. If you don’t hav 
them, you go aut and find them. One 
in the studio, you work on stag 
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How soon will this story be told in your community? 


Picture Factory 


sharing the limited floor space with 
other “live” shows, arranging lighting, 
confining your action to a given play- 
ing area and to a two-camera set-up, 
and making up your performers (pan- 
cake make-up to conceal men’s heavy 
beards, brown lipstick to keep lips from 
‘washing out,” etc.). 

In a big network station, each of 
these jobs might be assigned to a special- 
ist or a staff of them, but in a smaller 
organization the producer - director 
handles most of them himself, He finds 
that he learns much by experience. 

When televising an airplane show, 
such as one we xecently tried at an 
airport, you may find that, because of 
the stroboscopic effect caused by the 
TV camera’s “scanning” of 30 pictures 
per second, a plane’s propeller looks as 
though it is just barely turning over. You 
have the odd feeling that the plane’s 
motors have suddenly stalled, and that 
youre about to have a crash on your 
hands. 

When working at events where large 
crowds are present, get your cameras 
in a position where eight-year-old boys 
can’t jump up and down in front of the 
lens—or else supply your cameraman 
with a large mallet. Children make 
pretty silhouettes, but it’s hard to see 
a football game through them. 

From a commercial angle, Buffalo is 
fairly representative of most television 
cities around the courtry. As everyone 
knows, a station’s income depends upon 
sponsors. Sponsors buy time when the 
audience is big enough to make it worth 
their while. But you can only obtain a 
big audience if your shows are good. 
Good shows usually cost plenty of 
money, The comes from the 
sponsors. And so on. 


money 


Buffalo Joins a Network 


To break this apparent deadlock, 
leading television manufacturers 
stepped in to become the first anc big- 
gest sponsors. They probably will con- 
tinue to be for some time to come. 
Many local merchants jumped into TV 
eatly—primarily for the prestige value 
involved—they stayed, as expected, only 
long enough to gain experience in the 
new medium. 

After five months of operation, 
WBEN-TV can sell television to spon- 
sors, not on the basis of its glamour 
®@ prestige value, but because, right 
in Buffalo, its unusual selling 
Mwer had been clearly demonstrated 


and can be proved by actual case his- 
tories of effective TV advertising. 

Network TV shows are relatively new 
in Buffalo. On September 20 we joined 
the Midwest network (see page 7). 
From the chain we have received 
variety shows, Notre Dame football 
games, and the Cleveland games of the 
World Series, Picture quality has been 
excellent, and Buffalo’s response has 
kept television dealers hopping, trying 
to supply enough sets to fill the in- 
creased demand. Around January 12 we 
expect to be linked with the Eastern 
network. 

What sort of people are those who 
produce TV shows? There’s nothing un- 
usual about being a television director 
~—anyone with the normal complement 
of three ears, two mouths, and five eyes 
is a potential candidate for the job. 
Actually, their backgrounds are wide- 
ly varied. Some have a lot of theatre 
background, others have none. Some 
have experience in photography, others 
knew nothing about lenses, pictures, 
and composition until they suddenly 
found themselves facing a control room 
monitor. Common to all, however, is a 


1 
firm belief in the power and wonder of 
television. 

The producer-director works crazy 
days and crazy hours. When he’s as- 
signed to direct the telecast of a foot- 
ball game, a hockey match, or a base- 
ball game, he’s usually so involved in 
the production of the show that he ac- ‘ 
tually sees little of the action. Instead of 
simply watching what is presently oc- 
curring, he’s lining up his “shots” to 
follow—readying his second camera for 
anticipated action—checking with the 
studio control room by phone on pic- 
ture quality, cues for commercials and 
station identification, taking and giving 
instructions on the intercom phones. 

Seldom, however, does he forget how 
he missed a certain bit of vital action, 
because he got tied up with a camera 
on the wrong lens or on the wrong 
subject, or how he caught that bit of 
action beautifully because he was think- 
ing far enough in advance to be ready 
for it . . . in case it did happen. 

There’s nothing like it—no job more 
interesting, no future more sure to hold 
surprises. And there is no spot like a 
relatively small station to learn all 
phases of the business in a hurry. As 
my cohorts at the WBEN-TV “picture 
factory” like to say: “Television? Great- 
est thing—greatest thing since radio!” 


WBEN-TV staff at “remote” telecast: 1-radio 
announcer; 2-audio engineer; 3-video engineer; 
4-producer-director; 5-video engineer; 6-tech- 
nical supervisor; 7-cameraman. Production as- 
sistant and second cameraman not shown. 


Buffalo Evening News photos 
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BOSWELL DISCOVERY. A liter- * 


ary detective hunt as thrilling as 
any manhunt has turned up thou- 
sands of missing letters, records, 
and manuscripts left by James 
Boswell. 
Boswell was the biographer of Samuel 
Johnson, the literary titan of the 
eighteenth century. After being lost for 
more than 100 years, the priceless 
papers were found and assembled by 
Lieut. Col. Ralph Isham, New Jersey- 
born son of a railroad financier, who 
spent 22 years and his personal fortune 
searching for them in hiding places in 
the depths of ancient Scottish and Irish 
castles. 


What’s Behind It: James Boswell, 
author of the Life of Johnson published 
in 1791, died more than 150 years ago. 
During his lifetime Boswell made 
voluminous notes on Johnson, dating 
from their first meeting, when Boswell 
was 22 and Johnson 53. These notes 
were the basis for Boswell’s great bi- 
ography. 

According to scholars, the lost papers 
assembled by Lieut. Col. Isham provide 
a perfect picture of a bygone age. Bos- 
well was the confidant of the literary 
and artistic great of his time, and he 
preserved every note he made relating 
to his titanic contemporaries. 

The man who invented and perfected 
the journalistic interview left enough 
material to “keep fifty scholars busy for 
fifty years.” The lost papers include not 
only manuscripts but printed works by 
Johnson of which no copies have previ- 
ously been known to exist. 

The treasure trove also gives us new 
insight into the man Boswell. In his 
Essay on Johnson, Lord Macaulay 
made out Boswell to be a vain, foolish 
man who accidentally wrote a great 
book. The papers show Boswell to have 
been a shrewd observer and a great 
reporter. 

The literary find includes the major 
portion of Boswell’s manuscript of the 
biography, which shows that a great 
deal of material was omitted by Bos- 
well from the published book for fear 
of presenting his idol too harshly. 


THE AMERICAS 


PUERTO RICAN GOVERNOR. 

The one place political prophets 

were right was in Puerto Rico. 
They predicted the election of Luis 
Munoz Marin as Governor. And elected 
he was—by a large margin. 

November 2 was no ordinary election 
day for the Puerto Ricans. It was the 
first time in history that the citizens of 
that territory had the right to choose 
their own chief executive. 

The winner and Governor-elect is the 
former president of the Puerto Rican 





News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Hamilton Ww right 


GOV. LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


Senate and was the nominee of the 
Popular Democratic party. Munoz Mar- 
in’s party also won controbof the island’s 
Legislature. The Statehood party ran 
second, the Independence group third. 


What’s Behind It: The 2,000,000 
people of Puerto Rico (area, 3,435 
square miles) are U. S. citizens. But un- 
like other American citizens they cannot 
vote for President and have no votes in 


‘the U.S. Congress. The reason is that 


Puerto Rico is a U.S. territory, as are 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Prior to this election the Governors 
of the island were appointed by the 
President of the United States. Last year, 
Congress passed the Butler-Crawford 
Act granting the people of Puerto Rico 
the right to elect their own Governor. 

The biggest political issue in Puerto 
Rico is—statehood or independence for 
the island. Governor-elect Munoz Marin 
ran on a platform urging temporary con- 
tinuance of Puerto Rico’s territorial sta- 
tus until such time as it is more eco- 
nomically stable. He also urged that the 
U. S. promise to grant to Puerto Rico in- 
dependence or statehood whenever the 
people feel they are ready for it. 

Another vital issue is the economic 
condition of Puerto Rico. The island is 
densely populated. The newly-elected 
governor has promised to use all means 
within his power to raise production 
levels so that “Puerto Rico may support 
its population decently.” 

Puerto Rico was discovered by Co- 
lumbus on November 19, 1493. Ponce 
De Leon conquered it for Spain in 1509. 
After the Spanish-American War in 
1898, the island was ceded to the U. S. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


NEW GREEK PATRIARCH. For 
the first time in history, an Ameri- 
can citizen has become spiritual 
leader of the Greek Orthodox 
Church throughout the world. 
He is white-bearded, 62-year-old Arch. 
bishop Spyrou Athenagoras (pro 
nounced Spee-ru ah-thee-nah-Go-rahs) 
of New York, primate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in North and South 
America. He was elected by the Holy 
Synod of Archbishops. 
The new Patriarch succeeds Maximos 
V who resigned on October 18 because 
of ill health. The name Athenagoras 
means “a man speaking in Athens,” 
He was born in Istanbul, Turkey, of 
Greek parentage and studied at the 
theological school in that city. He be 
came a U.S. citizen in 1938, seven 
years after he had been made Arch- 
bishop. When he takes over his new 
post, he will become a citizen of 
Turkey, as Istanbul is the traditional 
seat of the Greek Patriarch. 
There are about 8,000,000 Greek 
Orthodox Christians in the world. 
The Greek Orthodox Church is a 
branch of the loosely federated Eastem 
Orthodox Churches, the principal 
Christian faith in Eastern Europe and 
the near Eastern countries. It split off 
from the Western, or Roman Catholi¢, 
Church about A. D. 1050, after several 
centuries of dissension over doctrinal 
matters. It does not recognize the 
authority of the Pope of Rome. The 
Russian Church is related to the Greek 


HONORS PLUS $44,000. There 
may be easier ways of earning 
$44,000 than winning a Nobel 
Prize. But there are few greater 
honors a man can attain. 
Nobel awards are given annually in five 
fields of human _ endeavor—physiey 
chemistry, physiology and mediciné, 
literature, and peace. 
The honors this year are shared by 
a native American, an Englishman, 4 
Swede, and a Swiss. The prize @ 
literature for 1948 was awarded to 
Thomas Stearns Eliot, 60, America 
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Bi 


(Three other native Americans had 
"won Nobel Prizes for literature in 
former years—Sinclair Lewis in 1930, 


Eugene O’Neill in 1936, and Pearl Buck 
in 1938. ) 

In physics the Nobel winner this year 
is Patrick M. S. Blackett, 51, an 
Englishman who has experimented with 
cosmic rays. In chemistry the award 
went to Arne Tiselius, 46, a Swedish 
professor who has invented important 
laboratory apparatus for biochemistry. 

Earlier the award for physiology and 
medicine was given to Dr. Paul Mueller, 
48, of Switzerland (see last week's 
issue) . 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS INDICTED. One of 
the nation’s best known Congress- 
men faces charges of defrauding 
the U. S. Government. 
He is J. Parnell Thomas of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. He and his committee exposed 
alleged Communist influence in the 
Federal Government and elsewhere in 
sensational public hearings during the 
past year. 

Last month a Federal grand jury be- 
gan to investigate charges of payroll 
frauds in Thomas’ office. “Political 
smear,” declared the Representative, 
who was running for re-election. He 
demanded the right to appear before 
the grand jury—after Election Day. 

Two days after Election Day he went 
before the grand jury but refused to 
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BOOKS A-PLENTY FOR NEW UNIVERSITY 


& being started in an old warehouse. Five 
§ ‘Wo thousand places. Many of them were expelled for political reasons from 


testify. He based his refusal on his 
constitutional right not to make state- 
ments that might be used against him 
later in a court trial. 

The grand jury charged that he put 
three women on the Government pay- 
roll and required them to hand over 
their pay checks to Thomas. It was 
charged that none of the women did 
any work for the Government. 

Although Thomas was re-elected 
November 2 for his seventh term in 
Congress, he will lose his chairman- 
ship of the controversial Un-American 
Activities Committee, since he is a 
Republican. The Committee’s activities 
scheduled for this month and next will 
probably be cancelled. 

If Mr. Thomas is convicted he might 
even lose his seat in Congress. The 
House is the sole judge of whether a 
member-elect is qualified to take his 
seat in that body. Sometimes the House 
has barred persons suspected of crime 
from serving. 


HOUSING PROBLEM. Even the 
President has a housing problem. 
Mr. and Mrs. Truman will have 
to move out of the White House, 
at least temporarily. 
To 145,000,000 Americans, the White 
House is a revered symbol of our nation 
and our democratic form of government. 
To some architects, the White House is 
just a 132-year-old “firetrap.” 
During the last session of Congress 
W. E. Reynolds, Public Buildings Com- 


missioner, said the executive mansion is 











Acme 


This German girl is sorting books for the library of a new Berlin university, which 


usand students have applied for 


Wiversity in Russian zone of Berlin. Books for the new college have been 


ed by many of the ancient universities in the Western occupation zones. 








so rickety that it is “standing up by 
habit only.” Congress appropriated $50,- 
000 for a survey of needed repairs. 

The survey revealed some. alarming 
conditions. The ceiling of the East 
Room, scene of big formal receptions, 
is sagging six inches. Weakness in the 
floor above causes the crystal chandelier: 
of the Blue Room to vibrate. The marble 
grand staircase is reported in danger of 
collapsing. It seems that the Govern- 
ment bought second-hand bricks in 1880 
to build the supports for the stairs, and 
the bricks are falling apart. 

By Reynolds’ recommendation the 
White House has been closed to visitors, 
The President and Mrs. Truman are ex- 
pected to move to Blair House, across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White 
House. Blair House is usually used to 
house distinguished foreign visitors. 

The President’s family will probably 
stay at Blair House until repairs are well 
advanced. According to unofficial esti- 
mates, it will cost about $1,000,000 to 
make the White House safe. 

The White House is Washington’s 
oldest public building. It was designed 
in 1792 by James Hoban but was still 
incomplete four years later when Presi- 
dent and Mrs. John Adams moved in. 
Burned by British invasion during the 
War of 1812, the building was destroyed 
except for the stone outer walls. 


UNITED NATIONS 


EXECUTIONS HALTED. 
Though the United Nations still 
has no police force, it is acquiring 
considerable moral force. 
On occasion moral force is effective. It 
sufficed, for example, last week to halt 
ten executions in Greece. 

In an unusual move Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt of Australia, president of the 
U. N. General Assembly appealed 
directly to King Paul I of Greece and 
Greek Premier Themistocles Sophoulis 
to suspend death sentences on ten 
Greek seamen. 

Promptly upon the receipt of the 
appeal, the Greek government post- 
poned the executions. 

The ten merchant marine men were 
convicted by a military tribunal. They 
were found guilty of collecting money 
and purchasing arms for Markos 
Vafiades, leader of the Communist 
guerrillas who are fighting a civil war 
with the government. The union to 
which they belong was outlawed along 
with the Communist party in Greece. 

This was the first time that the 
United Nations as a whole had ever 
intervened in such a case. The world 
organization is barred by its Charter 
(Chapter 1, Article 2) from interfering 
in the domestic affairs‘ of its member 
nations. However, an appeal by the 
U. N. to the government of a member 
country is not actual interference. 





Interstate Compacts 
(Continued from page 8) 


portant of these regional compacts are 
the waterway compacts (see map) 
which regulate use of water from West- 
ern rivers and set up methods of re- 
ducing pollution and floods in some 
other waterways. 

Another interesting group of re- 
gional pacts apply to fishing in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and Gulf 
of Mexico. Congress has authorized a 
similar pact for the Great Lakes area. 
Commissions appointed under these 
compacts try to protect and conserve 
off-shore fisheries. 

Use of compacts in regional issues 
became popular only in recent years. 
One of the first regional pacts was the 
Colorado River Compact. 








OR Ere pom 


Before that time most compacts had 
been made for one purpose only — to 
settle boundary disputes between two 
states. 

Often a compact creates a commis- 
sion or other body to carry on projects 
arising from the compact. The Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, for in- 
stance, provides information to the pe- 
troleum industry and to the public on 
conservation of oil and natural gas. 
The Commission advises the legisla- 
tures of the 19 member-states on 
methods of preventing waste of oil and 
gas. Five states have put many of these 
recommendations into law within the 
past three years. 

The Interstate Oil Compact applies 
to practically all states that produce 
oil and natural gas. There is only one 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


compact with more signers thaw 
Interstate Oil Compact. This ig” 
Crime Compact of 1934. It is an ag 
ment dealing with criminals on pa 

or probation.* Each participating 
agrees to exchange information on 
role and probation methods, and { 
keep watch over persons in its te 
tory who are on parole or probatig 
from another state. 

This compact has been called 
“most widely accepted interstate ag 
ment except the U. S. Constitution! 
Forty-four states have ratified it. 
governor of each state appoints admi 
istrators of the compact. A five-memh 
Council does the executive work of 
association of administrators. 


The states have a pretty good reeg 
for keeping their compacts. State 
islatures carry out many recommend 
tions made by compact commissions 


Weaknesses of Compacts 


But the compact has serious we 


nesses. It takes a lot of time and trom 


ble to draw up a compact on a c¢ 
plicated subject. It may take 
longer to get the compact ratified. 
then the compact will work only as 

as the states want it to work. U 

a compact commission isn’t given 
much power. The commission can, 
most cases, merely make recommend 
tions to the state legislatures. U 

its projects are supported by year-t 
year appropriations from the states 
concerned. If a state loses interest, it 
may hold up funds and let the com 
pact “die of starvation.” 

States settle many of their problems 
without compacts. Conferences @ 
state governors often lead to joint 
tion by a group of states. More that 
50 proposed “uniform laws” on vate 
ous subjects have been submitted 
state legislatures and a few have bel 
passed by a majority of the statet 


State officials cooperate across  stalé 


lines. Health officials, for instand 
often plan joint action in some healt 
problem. 
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ip Cincinnati Enouirer 


“PRIMING THE PUMP” — Water Pollution Act, signed in July, sets up 


$22,500,000 yearly for 


loans for’ building sewage-disposal 


works. 


OUR FRONT COVER. A far-f 
agency created by an interstate com 

is the Port of New York Authority. 
agreement between New York State 
New Jersey, the Authority operates 1 
bridges, tunnels, waterfront facilities 
freight terminals, and all major airpom 
in the New York City region. One of & 
Authority’s newest responsibilities is @ 
New York International Airport, 

was opened this summer. It is the we 
largest airport. Photo shows the airf 
control tower. Girl at left is giving 
ing signals with the “light gun” 
small plane without two-way 
Planes with radio contact get verbal 
nals from man at right. 4 


Port of N. Y. Authority pa 
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HIGHLIGHTS | 


SA-A-AY, THAT'S THE BEST 
LOOKING CAR I'VE EVER SEEN! 





49FOR 


ANDO THE BEAUTY'S 
MORE THAN SKIN DEEP, 
JOE. HERE, LET ME SHOW 
you— 








ANOTHER THING, JOE—ONLY 
FORD GIVES YOU YOUR CHOICE 
OF TWO GREAT NEW ENGINES, 
100 H.P. V-8, OR 95 H.P. SIX. 
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NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SPRINGS 
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AND NEW “PARA-FLEX" REAR 
SPRINGS SMOOTH OUT THE BUMPS 
FOR A RIDE THAT'S A REVELATION. 
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REGULAR “PICTURE 
WINDOW” VISIBILITY, 
JOR! THERE'S MORE 
THAN 137- SQUARE 
INCHES OF ADDED GLASS 
AREA IN WINDSHIELD 
ALONE. AND THIS NEW 
“FLIGHT PANEL” DASH IS | 
LIGHTED WITH “BLACK 
LIGHT” TO CUT GLARE. 
THAT MAKES NIGHT 
DRIVING SAFER. 
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CAR OF THE YEAR!” 





- New, Easy Way 
to be an 
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SEE HOW PASSENGERS RIDE IN THE 
LOW-SLUNG “MID SHIP” SECTION, 
CRADLED BETWEEN THE WHEELS 
FOR GREATER COMFORT. ad 






















































Send today for your FREE copy of the book: 
“How to be an Expert Driver."’ Use post card 
or clip this coupon. FORD MOTOR CO., 2904 
Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Name 





(Please print pleiniy) 
Street 


City. 











STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 10. Total 60. 


—a. All of these states are in the 
Colorado River basin except 

1. Arizona 

2. California 

3. Washington 

4. New Mexico 


—b. Before an agreement between 
two or more states becomes a binding 
interstate compact, it must be ap- 
proved by 

1. the President 

2. the President’s Cabinet 

8. Congress 

4. the Supreme Court 


—c.-The branch of the state govern- 
ment responsible for negotiating an 
inte~state compact is the 

1. legislative 

2. formulative 

8. executive 

4. judicial 
—d. Congress controls many inter- 
state affairs, especially through Con- 
gress’s power to 

1. ratify treaties 

2. regulate interstate commerce 

8. control currency 

4. make peace 


—e. Congress persuaded the. Colo- 
rado Basin states to make an interstate 
compact. on the water question by 
offering to 


1. build Boulder Dam 
2. make the Colorado River navi- 
gable to ocean-going ships 
. give away thousands of acres of 
homestead land 
. help build a railroad through the 
area 
__f. The interstate compact with the 
most signers is the 
1. Interstate Oil Compact 
2. the Crime Compact of 1934 
3. the Colorado River Compact 
4. the Atlantic Fisheries Compact 


My score 


ll. GROWTH OF TELEVISION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


a. The percentage of Americans 
who have not seen a television pro- 
gram, according to estimates, is 

1. five 3. 80 

2. 25 4, 98 


__b. A common abbreviation for the 
word “television” is 

L. FV 3. TVSN 

3: TH 4. TSN 


__c. Since 1946 the number of tele- 
vision receiving sets in the United 
States has 

1. decreased 

2. remained about the same 

8. increased slightly 

4. increased greatly 
__d. All of the following are places 
where television sets are frequently 
available, except 


. taverns 

. clubs 

. schools 

. restaurants 


—e. Since 1946 the number of firms 
which manufacture television equip- 
ment has 

1. decreased 
remained about the same 
increased slightly 
increased greatly 


3. 

3. 

4, 
__f. The number of states which have 
television stations is 

1. one 3. 18 

2. five 4, 41 


—-g. The Governmental agency which 
supervises television is the 

1. ICC 3. CCC 

2. FCC 4. TVA 


__h. All of the following are duties 
of the Governmental agency which 
supervises television, except 

1. spacing of stations 

2. granting of licenses 

3,, approval of performers 

4. determination of engineering 

standards 


__i. The average price for a televi- 
sion table model receiver is between 
1. $50-$100 
2. $100-$200 
3. $300-$400 
4. $900-$1,000 


__j. The chief argument against col- 
or television at present is that 
1. it would cause eye strain 
2. it is contrary to Government 
policy 
8. all existing sets would have to be 
scrapped 
4. motion pictures would be hurt 


My score My total score 
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probation and parole—nouns. These are 
two methods of dealing with persons con- 
victed of breaking the law. Probation is 
the method of permitting a convicted 
person to avoid going to prison so long 
as he behaves himself. Parole is the 
method of releasing a person from prison 
before he has completed his sentence. 
Under either method, the convicted per- 


son is usually put under the supervision 
of someone who agrees to be responsible 
for the convicted person’s behavior. If a 
person on probation or parole gets into 
trouble, he may be sent to prison. But 
if he behaves properly, he will be freed 
from supervision after a certain length 
of time. 

broad beans—a noun. Broad beans are 
vegetables sometimes called “horse 
beans,” because they are used chiefly for 
animal feed. They grow on bushes two 
to four feet in height. Broad beans are 


widely grown in Europe and Canada but 
they are rarely grown in the United 
States and are not familiar in this coun- 
try. Related to our kidney, lima, and 
string beans, broad beans are large, 
smooth, flat, kidney-shaped seeds which 
grow in long pods. 

frost-resistant—an adjective. Something 
that is frost-resistant has the ability to 
keep from freezing. Many farm crops, 
such as some varieties of wheat, have 


been developed so that they are frost- © 


resistant. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Y name is Rosa Asuncion Hua- 

paya Avila (ROH-sah ah-suhn- 
SEE-on 00-ah-PIE-yah ah-VEE-lah). 
I am 18 years old. 

My father is Don Emilio Huapaya. 
“Don” is a polite way of saying 
“Mister.” People who are highly 
respected in their 
community are 
called “Don.” 

Although I 
have a Spanish 
name, my ances- 
tors were the 
people who lived 
in Peru long be- 
fore the Span- 
iards came. 

My father is 
the field overseer of a plantation 
which produces grapes and wine. 
The plantation is at La Capilla (lah 
kah-PEE-yah). La Capilla, where 
we live most of the time, is at the 
very edge of the Andes. The road 
from the coast ends here and the 
steep mountain trails begin. Indians 
come down from the mountains to 
sell earthenware cooking pots. 


WHERE I LIVE 

A little below La Capilla is 
Calango (kah-LAHN-go), where I 
was born. My parents have a town 
house there. 

About 80 families live at Calango. 
Like ourselves, many of them spend 
part of the time at their farms. So 
Calango looks half empty and asleep 
—except on fiesta days! 

At fiesta time we all go to the 
town house to live. 





Rosa 


Our biggest festival is Candlemas ~ 


Day, February 2. Candles to be 
used in the “church during the next 
year are blessed on this day. We 
hold a big procession. Feasting and 
dancing goes on for days. After the 
fourth day of fiesta, we have a fifth 
day “just for good measure.” 

At Candlemas we eat ‘crawfish 
seviche (seh-VEE-cheh). This is 
made of crawfish, fresh froth the 
river and peeled. It is kept for hours 
in lime or orange juice. Then it is 
served with onion and peppers. 

Our house in La Capilla stands 
beside one of the irrigation ditches 
from the Mala River. We live on a 





WE LIVE IN PERU 


Rosa's Story 


rocky ledge close against the moun- 
taingide, just as the Incas did, in 
order to leave the good soil free for 
crops. The walls of our house are 
slats of cane. On the outside they 
are daubed with mud. Some of 
the canes have sprouted. As a re- 
sult feathery green tufts hang over 
the doorway. Our floors are of 
hard earth. 

We have three bedrooms. We 
cook and eat in the living rooms. We 
live outdoors much of the time. We 
wash in a basin, with water from the 
irrigation ditch. We bathe in the 
river. 

I have four brothers and five sis- 
ters, besides five half-brothers and 
half-sisters. I take care of the three 
youngest children, including the 
nine-months-old twins. It is quite 
ajob. First one cries, then the other. 
I give the twins their bottles and put 
them to sleep in cradles made of 
sacks hung from the roof supports. 

My day starts at 5 o'clock in the 
morning. I feed the pigs, chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys. At 6 o'clock I 
help mother get breakfast. Some- 
times we have oatmeal. Sometimes 
we have beans with rice, a favorite 
dish in Peru. 

For lunch and dinner we often 
have crawfish omelet, vegetable 


i’ho.os. vy Florence Bose 


Rosa’‘s father and two sisters. 
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Pottery vendors and their wares. 


chowder with eggs and fresh cheese, 

noodles, or corn porridge. We ale © 
ways have plenty of fresh fruit. We 7) 
grow many grapes and peaches, | 

My school is only a 10-minute ~ 
walk from our house. d 

Some of the children come from ~ 
higher up the mountain. They ride ~ 
down on donkeys or horses. They ~ 
bring their lunches of cold sweet ™ 
potatoes, crawfish, and sometimes ~ 
stuffed roast chicken. a 

Our school is a public grade ~ 
school. There are 49 pupils, © 
boys and girls. Usually boys and ~ 
girls are not allowed to go to the 
same school. Because ours is the ~ 
only school in this area, boys and * 
girls go to the same school. 2 

We have only one teacher. He © 
tells us what is going on in Peru and ~ 
in other countries. I am studying 
Spanish, religion, arithmetic, history 
of Peru, natural history, moral prin- 
ciples, and geography. We write — 
compositions about what we did on 
Sundays or holidays. a 

Before school we work in our little ~ 
school gardens. School hours are 
from 8 to 11 in the morning, and 1 
to 5 in the afternoon. We go to ~ 
school six days a week including | 
Saturday. On Thursday and Satur- — 
day afternoons we play games, such 
as basketball, volleyball, and blind — 
man’s buff. 

I am in the fourth grade. This is 
the last grade in our school. M 
sister Justa (HOOS-tah), who is 
goes to a school in Lima. She boards 
there. -Nuns conduct the school, 
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Oswaldo’s Story 


re Mo name is Os- 

~ waldo Nufez 
Carvallo. (oss- 
WAHL - doh 
NOON-yeth kahr- 
_ VIE - yoh). Nujiez 
is my father’s last 
name and Carvallo 
is the last name of 
my mother’s fam- 
ily. In Peru we use 
the last name of both our father’s and 
our mother’s family. This is a Span- 
ish custom. 

My father, Dr. Estuardo Nuiez, 
is a lawyer. Lawyers as well as med- 
ical doctors are called “doctor” in 
our country. Besides being a lawyer, 
my father teaches literature at the 
National Major University of San 
Marcos. (SAHN MAHBR-kose). This 
is the oldest university in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

My father’s family came originally 
from Spain. My mother’s father was 
‘of Spanish descent and my mother’s 
mother came from Hungary. Like 
many people of Spanish descent, I 
and my five brothers and sisters all 
have dark hair and olive skins. | am 
the oldest of the children in our fam- 
ily. I am 13. 

We live in Barranco (bahr-RAHN- 
koh), which stands on a cliff looking 
‘out over the Pacific Ocean. Barranco 
is a suburb of Lima, Peru’s capital 


city. 





Oswaldo 


OUR TOWN AND HOUSE 


Barranco is a beautiful town. Palm 
trees and Japanese sycamores stand 
along the streets. The houses are 
white or pastel-colored. Great bushes 
and vines of white jasmine and red 
and purple bougainvillea partly hide 
the houses. 

Like almost everyone in coastal 
Peru, we live in a house built of 
adobe bricks. The outside has been 
coated with cement. In front of our 
house is a tiny garden, cut off from 
the street by a high wall. Behind 


WORLD WEEK gratefully ac- 
knowledges the assistance of Miss Flor- 
ence Bosc, of Lima, in obtaining the 
articles from Rosa and Oswaldo, and 
transiating them from Spanish into 
English. 


the house is a patio, an open space 
with a tile floor but no roof. 

As you enter the house, you find 
on the first floor a small hall, a living 
room, dining room, study, pafitry, 
and bathroom for the servants. On 
the second floor are three bed rooms, 
a sewing room, bathroom, and serv- 
ant’s room. 

As I am the oldest of the children, 
I have to help around the house. 
I get my five-year-old brother ready 
for kindergarten and keep watch of 
the younger children on evenings 
when mother goes to the movies. 


Mother often sends me to the groc-: 


ery to get rice, which is our chief 
food. Most of the grocers are Chi- 
nese. 

In winter, which lasts from May 
to October, it is terribly damp in 
Lima. The temperature seldom falls 
below 55 degrees. Our houses are not 
heated. My mother wears two sweat- 
ers and sometimes a coat indoors in 
winter. I keep warm enough in my 
school uniform. This uniform con- 
sists of gray shorts, gray-blue cotton 
shirt with long sleeves, dark blue 
jacket, and blue tie with white 
stripes. My Sunday suit has long 
trousers. 


Often we escape from Lima’s win 
ter mists by going on a picnic to a 
mountain spot 3,000 feet above the 
sea. Although it is only an hour’s 
drive from Lima.“the sun almost al- 
ways shines there all day long. 


























A public school class in Lima. 
















Youngest Nunezes with nursemaid. 


My brother Xavier, who is 11, and 
I attend Santa Maria, a Catholic 
school for boys. 

School hours are from 8:30 to noon 
and from 2 to 4:30 in the afternoon. 
I am in first year high school. This 
year I am studying English, Spanish, 
mathematics, history of Peru, ancient 
history, geography, music, civics, 
drawing, botany, manual training, 
gym, and pre-military training. If 
we take pre-military for five years, 
we do not have to serve in the army 
for two years, as other boys must do. 

Peruvian professors teach about 
half our classes, using the Spanish 
language. The rest of our classes are 
in charge of monks from North Amer- 
ica, who teach in English. After five 
years at Santa Maria, I read, write, 
and speak English quite well. 

We play soccer, softball, and bas- 
ketball. We have many interclass 
games. On warm days we swim in 
the big outdoor swimming pool. 
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Once a week I go to the movies. 
I am never allowed to gq to bull- 
fights. Once my parents took me to 
see the Russian Ballet. We go to 
hear the Lima Symphony Orchestra 
twice each season. 

This year our midwinter vacation 
came from July 28 to August 11. 
During the holidays our whole fam- 
ily except the two youngest children 
flew over the Andes Mountains to 
Tingo Maria (TEEN-go mah-REE- 
ah). This is in the montaifia, the trop- 
ical jungle of eastern Peru. At Tingo 
Maria we went monkey-hunting and 
chased brightly-colored butterflies. 

Classes at our school end Decem- 
ber 1. But then come examinations! 
We take an exam about every other 
day from December 1 to December 
20. 

Finally exams are over and the 
summer holidays begin. We do not 
go back to school until April. 

Christmas Eve is my favorite 
fiesta. I stay up late. My two grand- 
mothers come to supper. We have 
hot chocolate and cake. Then we 
all go to midnight mass. This service 
is called “Chantecler’s Mass” or “Gift- 
giving Mass.” 


WHAT WE EAT 


For breakfast I have orange juice, 
cereal, and two rolls with cheese or 
jam or slices of cold roast. 

For lunch and dinner we often 
have spicy pot roasts and stews — 
and always a big helping of boiled 
rice. Once a day there is a dish of 
dried beans or peas or lentils. Fish 
is served in many ways. For dinner 
we often have a fish broth. My favor- 
ite soups are of meat and vegetables, 
and a fish chowder. 

The festival dish in Peru is duck 
and rice fricassee. It is seasoned with 
red pepper and herbs. 

My favorite desserts are manjar 
blanco (mahn-HARR BLAHN-koh) 
and mazamorra morada (mahs-sah- 
MORE-rah more-RAH-dah). Manjar 
blanco is a creamy dessert made of 
milk, sugar, and eggs. Mazamorra 
morada is a jelly. It is made by boil- 
ing purple corn with dried fruits. 
Sweet potato flour is added for thick- 
ening. Then the cook puts in fresh 
fruits, such as peaches or pineapple. 

The drink I like best is chicha mo- 
rada (CHEE-chah more-RAH-dah). 
This is the juice of purple corn with 


fruits. 










INDIAN MAN 


HIS is the costume of Peruvian In- 

dians who live in the highlands near 
Cuzco. It is worn only on holidays. For 
everyday dress, the men wear simpler 
clothes. 

This costume is a mixture of Indian 
and Spanish styles. It uses the designs 
the Indians developed long before the 
Spanish conquest. But added to these 
are ways of dress that the Spaniards 
brought to the New World. 

Peruvian Indians of the Cuzco re- 
gion are very fond of headdresses. They 
even put them on their animals. A be- 
ribboned llama, burdened with heavy 
packs, is a frequent sight along the 
roads leading out of Cuzco. 

The hat the doll above is wearing is 
made of wool and has tabs for the ears 
to keep them warm. The climate around 
Cuzco is cold because of the high alkti- 
tude. 

Men wear ponchos (capes) similar 
to those of the Chilean huasos. Their 
ponchos are handwoven into a striped 
design and are edged with a short 
fringe. The colors used are rich—deep 
reds, blues, and violets. 

Under the_poncho, a jacket of vivid 
blue is worn. The dye for this facket 
comes from a rare plant that grows in 
El Salvador. 

The trousers are made of wool. The 
wool comes from llamas, vicufias, and 
alpacas. The trousers are decorated with 
designs of fish, birds, and Indian gods. 

Most of the time the men go bare- 
foot. For holidays they put on sandals 
made of llama hide. These sandals are 
called ojotas (oh-HO-tahs). 
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INDIAN WOMAN 


HIS is a Cuzco Indian woman’s “Sun- 

day dress.” 

Her striped shawl is usually bound 
around her very tightly. If she has a 
baby, she carries the child on her back 
inside the shawl. 

Her skirt is woolen. The material 
from which it is made is sometimes 
manufactured in England, The wool is ~ 
shipped to England from Peru, woven ~~ 
in England, and then sent back to Peru 
to be made into skirts. The Indians use 
special dyes which they alone know 
how to prepare. Each skirt is like a 
rainbow. 

A woman wears not_one, but as many 
as five or six skirts, one on top of the 
other. This gives the top skirt great full- ~~ 


ness. It also protects the wearer against ~~ 


the cold and wind of the highlands. 
Sometimes the top skirt is hooked up 
at the sides to show the under one. 
The skirt is called the pollera. is 
a Spanish word, taken from the word 
pollo meaning “chicken.” It is not um- 
usual to see an Indian woman walking 
along with a brood of chicks under- 
neath her skirts to keep her company. > 
Indian women adorn themselves ~ 
with many pieces of silver and gold 


jewelry. In the early days of the Inca ~ 


empire, very large earrings were worn. _ 
The purpose of these earrings was to ~ 
stretch the ears. Big ears were a sign of 
nobility. : 
Women often wear hats with wide 
brims which curl up. In rainy weather 
they turn the hats inside out, so that 
the brims slope down and the rain 
trickles off. . 
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d the 
AMERICAS 


ATS off to the Indians. If ithadn’t In the early 1700's colonists from 4 
- Great Britain carried some “Trish po- ~ 


been for the Indians, our Pilgrim 

Fathers would have had little 
Thanksgiving harvest to bring in. It 
was the Indians who taught the set- 
tlers to plant corn.-It was the Indians 
who gave them seed. 

On that first Thanksgiving Day 
the redmen didn’t get their due 
thanks. But all the world will gladly 
thank them now. For today, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and near- 
ly all the islands that dot the oceans 
and the seas grow this great food. 

Go almost anywhere and you will 
find corn. Often under another name, 
it will be the same corn the Indians 
developed thousands of years ago in 
Central America and Peru. In Hol- 
land and Hungary they call it Turk- 
ish wheat. The Turks call it Egyptian 
corn. The Egyptians call it Syrian 
corn, while in South Africa it is 
known as mealies. In England it has 
its proper American name—maize. 

Potatoes are another Indian gift. 
Like corn, potatoes have traveled the 
world around, but they are of Ameri- 
can origin. They were born in Peru. 
Curiously enough, we call them Irish 
potatoes. This is how it happened: 

English explorers of the 16th cen- 
tury carried potatoes home with 
them to England. At first the English 
grew them mostly as a garden curios- 
ity. But the Irish quickly saw the 
great food value of the potato. Po- 
tatoes became practically the sole 
food crop of Ireland. They were so 
popular in Ireland that they were 
called “Irish potatoes.” 

















tatoes” with them to New England. 
So potatoes returned to American 
shores with a name that didn’t belong 
to them. 

Another Indian gift has been popu- 
lar with Europeans since the first 
time they tasted it. This is the sweet 
potato, oldest of all the American 
root crops. Unfortunately, sweet po- 
tatoes haven't returned the compli- 
ment. They refuse to grow where 
they cannot get four months of sum- 
mer. They do wonderfully well in 
South America, their birthplace. 
There they are as important a 
crop as white potatoes are with us. 
But until some frost-resistant* varie- 
ty is déveloped, the sweet potato 
must stay in lands where the sun- 
shine is warm and generous. 

Corn and the two potatoes have 
been a boon to all-mankind. Yet they 
are only a small part of the foods 
the Americas have given the world. 
There are our beans, for example. 
Before Columbus landed in America, 
the world knew only two kinds of 
beans—broad beans* and soy beans. 
Today no one can count the varieties 
the world grows. A grand food beans 
are, too. They keep. They can be 
stored in small space. And they have 
more protein than any other food 
plant. So they are a meat substitute. 

Then there are our squashes and 
pumpkins, our peppers and our to- 
matoes. The last especially have be- 
come very popular. Tomatoes will 
grow in almost any soil. All they ask 
is not to freeze. 

Not until 1850 did we recognize 
the tomato as something to eat. We 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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q “Gido't know the Indians of South 
® America had been eating tomatoes 





for thousands of years. We thought 
tomatoes poisonous. Once we dis- 
covered our error, we went for toma- 
toes in a big way. Today in the 
United States they rank next to corn 
and potatoes among the original 
American food plants. As for Europe, 
you will find tomato cans wherever 
you go. 

’ Cocoa and chocolate are purely 
American. The Indians of Mexico and 
of Peru loved the rich brown drink 
they made from the seeds of the ca- 
cao tree. Montezuma, King of the 
Aztecs, is said to have drunk fifty 
cupfuls of cocoa a day. Today the 
whole world drinks cocoa. It is the 
world’s third most popular drink, 
ranking next ‘after tea and coffee. 
Though cacao is an American tree, 
today more than half the world’s 
crop comes from Africa, where seeds 
were taken 50 years ago. 

The peanut is another great food 
the Americas gave the world. This 
so-called nut—it is really a bean 
whose seeds ripen under ground— 
is chock full of goodness. Believe it 
or not, a pound of peanuts contains 
more proteins than a pound of sirloin 
steak. It has, besides, as many car- 
bohydrates as a pound of potatoes. 
And on top of that, it has as much 
fat as a pound of pure butter. 


NUTS AND BERRIES 


Speaking of nuts, let us mention 
the true nuts the Americans have giv- 
en the world. Brazil nuts and hickory 
nuts, black walnuts and butternuts, 
cashew nuts, pecans, and American 
chestnuts were all born in America. 

Raspberries and blackberries are 
truly American. So are strawberries 
and blueberries and huckleberries. 
And, of course, cranberries. 

That brings us straight to the tur- 
key. It is purely American. Perhaps 
it was called turkey because of the 
red wattles hanging over its face. 
Perhaps they reminded people of the 
Turk’s red, tasseled fez. Or, again, 
maybe the turkey got its name on 
account of the “turk, turk, turk” it 
cries when it gets excited. That is 
more likely. 

However it got its name, the tur- 
key is a wonderful bird certainly. All 
the world says so. 

The Thanksgiving turkey with its 


‘Sutspread tail is a symbol of Ameri- 
2 and its food gifts to the world. 


PART 2 


Other Worlds Than Ours 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


Last week Miss Barry discussed the 
planets Mercury and Venus. This week 
she describes the other planets of our 
solar system. 


MARS 


Mars is named for the god of war 
of Roman mythology. It is 4,250 
miles in diameter—only half the 
diameter of Earth. We can easily see 
surface markings on Mars through 
the telescope. We cannot see the sur- 
face of any other planet. 

Animal life — at least, in the form 
we know it—could not exist on 
Mars. There is little oxygen, plant 
life, or water. The thin atmosphere 
contains much carbon dioxide. We 
would die after a few gasps of the 
air of Mars. 

Most of the planet’s surface is like 
the Painted Desert of Arizona — dry 
red sand. Astronomers say that Mars 
once had more oxygen in its atmos- 
phere than at present. Much of the 
oxygen has combined with surface 
iron to form iron oxide — that is, rust. 
This rust gives Mars its red color. 

Mars’ period of rotation is a little 
longer than the earth’s. So a day on 
Mars lasts 24 hours and 37 minutes. 
The year has 687 days, since it takes 
Mars nearly twice as long as our 
earth to make one trip around the 
sun. 

Mars has two satellites. The inner 
moon, Phobos, is 10 miles in diame- 
ter and travels around Mars every 
seven and one half hours. Deimos, 
the outer moon, is five miles in di- 
ameter. Deimos takes one Mars day 
plus six hours for each revolution 
around Mars. 


JUPITER 


Jupiter is a giant. Its diameter is 


11 times that of the earth. All the 
other planets together would fit into 
the same space occupied by Jupiter. 

Cloud formations, constantly 
changing in shape, appear as mark- 
ings parallel to Jupiter's equator. 
These clouds screen Jupiter's surface 
from us. 

Conditions on Jupiter are much 


different from conditions on the 
earth. Jupiter’s dense atmosphere is 
mostly made up of methane (marsh 
gas) and ammonia. Jupiter is so far 
from the sun (average distance, 
483,000,000 miles) that its tempera- 
ture is hundreds of degrees below 
freezing. We cannot imagine any 
form of life that could develop on 
Jupiter. 

Jupiter has the shortest day of any 
planet — 10 hours. But Jupiter takes 
12 years to move once around the 
sun. 

With a good pair of binoculars, 
you can easily see four of Jupiter's 
11 satellites. 


SATURN 


Conditions on Saturn are much 
like those on Jupiter. Saturn’s day is 
a little more than 10 hours and its 
year about 30 years, as we measure 
time on our earth. 

Saturn’s unique rings are made up 
of billions of tiny moons as fine as 
dust particles. Outside the system of 
rings are Saturn’s nine other satel- 
lites. You can see them only through 
a telescope. 


URANUS AND NEPTUNE 


Uranus and Neptune are almost 
twins. Each is about four times 
larger in diameter than the earth. 
Each has an atmosphere like that of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Surface tempera- 
tures are more than 300 degrees be- 
low zero Fahrenheit. 


Uranus has a 10-hour day and a 
year 84 times longer than that of 
earth. Neptune’s day is 15 hours. Its 
year is 165 of our years. Both planets 
look green in color through the tele- 
scope. Neptune has one satellite; 
Uranus has five. The fifth was dis- 


covered last spring. 


PLUTO 


Pluto, the outermost planet, ap- 
pears like a mere pinpoint of light, ~ 
even in the largest telescope. Its year 
is 247 times longer than_ours. 












MY DEAR PARENTS: 
THIS IS TO TELL YOU THAT 
ON THE ADVICE OF MY UNCLE 
FATHER PAVON, hHAVE 
DECIDED TO BECOME A 
DOCTOR,NOT A PRIEST... 


HIROLITO, YOU ARE GOING 
TO BECOME A PRIEST. 
YOU MUST BE WELL 
i EDUCATED. SO WE ARE 
TEXT BY P. LAUBER SENDING YOU TO 
DRAWING BY CHARLES BECK B SCHOOL IN AREQUIPA. 


1 HOPE TO FINISH MY ARTICLE 
ON THE GREAT INCAS SOON. 
G\tE 
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= [DURING THE NEXT TEN YEARS Hs Petree DOCTOR, YOU HAVE DONE MUCH 

RESTLESS. a —  * DOM FROM SPAIN. weHtary FOR PERU IN EDUCATION, SCIENCE 
AND AGRICULTURE. HELP US 
NOW BECOME FREE. 
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OF OUR OWN, 
GEN. SAN MARTIN HAS seo’ \ 
TO LEAD HIS TROOPS TO PERU 


A AND HELP FREE US FROM SPAIN. 
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Be / sam A SCHOLAR, NOT A SOLDIER. 
BUT I SHALL HELP YOU ALL I CAN. 
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WELCOME, GEN. BOLIVAR. | LEAVE 
You IN COMMAND, BUT URGE YOU 
TO MAKE USE OF DR.UNANUE, A 
LOVAL AND COURAGEOUS MAN. 











NS STU 
A TUTOR 


By Joel Reeve 


ILLY GARTH sat on the bench, 
W:: left leg stuck straight» out in 

front of him, both hands caressing 
the knee. The sheepskin jacket felt good 
gound his neck, where he was sweat- 
ing a little. He watched the Vale team 
come down against Kings. 

Degraw stood, as always, immobile, 
his sharp features pointed at the action. 
The long ulster fell almost to his ankles. 
His hat was adjusted to a precise angle, 
the snapbrim shading his eyes. Vale 
was coming through the Kings tackles. 
It was the last quarter and Kings led 
by two touchdowns, but there was that 
tackle weakness, and the Blue, of Vale 
was launching one of its famed last- 
minute sorties. 

Degraw said without turning his head, 
“Hinkel.” 

Willy Garth saw the sour expression 
on the captain’s face as he went forward 
fostand beside the coach. Degraw never 
took his eyes from the field. He spoke 
tharply to Hinkel. There had been a 
time, only last year, when the captain 
a Kings was entitled to respect from 
the coach, but Degraw had respect for 
mo one. He had been an All-American 
himself and he was without respect for 
any football player. 

Hinkel went in; Sharp came out. De- 
gaw did not look at Sharp. He did not 
censure him for letting the Vales 
through. That would come next week. 
To Degraw, Sharp did not exist except 
a8 a pawn in a game he was playing 
against the Vales. 

Sharp sat down. He mumbled, “They 
fot a good play there. Good thing you 
sored twice, Willy . . . Your knee 
hurt?” 

"Not much,” said Willy. 

“They got a swell play. They split us 
and Berry wheels through.” 

Willy said, “Wait’l] Bolton starts go- 
ing through next week. Wait’ll that East- 
em line starts tearing us up.” 

“You always talk about that Bolton.” 
Sharp sighed, then said abruptly, “De- 
@aw is such a jerk. It’s no fun any 
More, playin’ on this club.” 

“He’s all football. Cut him open, and 


his heart would turn out to be made of. 


Pigskin,” said Willy. 

Degraw was watching Hinkel. The 
Vales kept coming, gaining fewer yards 
per try, but still gaining. Kings was an 
Wy Beague team. It was the best Ivy 

le team in years, but there was 
cl weakness. Hinkel, Colley, 
were good Ivy League tackles, 


>@% not great. 


The rest of the team was pretty great, 


—— 
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PIGSKIN 


Willy thought. Even before Degraw 
had come to Kings, last spring training, 
the aroused alumni had seen to it that 
there were good men at Kings. Not pro- 
fessionals, not thugs. They were smart 
boys, reasonably high in their classes. 
But they could play football. They were 
big and brawny and quick, and their 
brains were quick, too. 

Degraw was big time, of course. His 
record in the Middle West proved that. 
He was a tall man, about forty. His eyes 
were burning brands during a game. 
He was a cold man, but his eyes burned. 
No one on the squad liked him; but 
they respected his know-how, his ability 
to teach them football. He had taught 
Willy that cutback. He had made Willy 
a big offensive threat. 

Willy wes too small for the big time. 
He never weighed over one-fifty. He 
would have been a sprinter had it not 
been for the knee. He was a blond boy 
with light eyes and a large, friendly 
mouth. He had a love for football as 


_ HEART 


deep as Degraw’s; he had always loved 
the game. 

Sharp was saying, “It was fun under 
Pop, but Degraw is a jerk. You can kill 
yourself out there and Degraw won't 
notice. But if you slip up once, you're 
murdered.” 

Willy said, “Vale’s going to score.” 

“What of it? We'll freeze the ball 
and the game’ll end.” 

Willy said, “Degraw’s thinking of 
Eastern next week. That Bolton—” 

“You sure hate Bolton, don’t you, 
Willy? It’s funny—you even have a good 
word for Degraw, but you hate that 
Bolton.” . 

Willy did not have to reply, because 
a Vale back ran through tackle and 
scored. He sat there and wondered if 
he really did hate George Bolton be- 
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cause of that old incident, and if he 
would be able to repay Bolton next 
week when Kings met Eastern. 

Kings was going a bit out of its class 
in playing the big university. George 
Bolton was getting a free ride and fifty 
dollars per month for attending Eastern, 
Willy knew through home-town gossip, 
and others on the team were getting the 
same. Eastern spent—and made—a lot 
of money on its football teams. It was 
Degraw who had angled for tbat East- 
erm game. 

Vale failed to convert. The score was 
20 to 13. The blue went back and lined 
up, still waving arms, still determined 
to take the ball away and tie it up. Vale 
teams never quit. There was tradition 
in that. 

Degraw said, “Garth.” 
Sharp said, “No! The dirty — your 


Willy tried not to limp. Degraw did 
not look at him. 

“Tell ¥ancey to use 91.” 

“Yessir.” 

_ The cold voice said, “I want another 
touchdown.” 

“Yessir.” That was all you ever said 
to Degraw when a game was in progress. 
The corners of the coach’s square mouth 
turned down. He was angry. 

“Sharp.” 

He was taking Bud Hinkel out. The 

captain had played only about a quarter 
of the game. Degraw was riding him, 
all right. Willy went in and White came 
off. Vale kicked a deep one. 
_ Yancey caught it and went back to 
the twenty-five. He saw Willy and 
winked, and Willy did not have to tell 
him the play. 

It was a stripper, from the single 
wing. Everybody faked right, with Yan- 
cey cleverly concealing the ball. Then 
Willy had it; he checked. Then he was 
running left, without cover. 

It was his speed which made it count. 
He got outside the end, who was looking 
the other way because of the fakery 
and then he was trying to outrun the 
safety man. His knee did not feel so 
good. 


H E WAITED, timing it, then used the 
cutback. The knee almost buckled, and 
he cursed George Bolton savagely under 
his breath. The safety man closed in. 
Willy put on speed, somehow forcing 
the bad knee to pump harder. 

Two of them caught him on the goal 
line. They pinched him, but he man- 
aged to fall forward. He was over, all 
right. He got up, stumbled a little and 
saw his relief coming onto the field. He 
managed to walk off. 

Degraw did not look at him. Degraw 
was sending in a green tackle for Sharp, 
to give the boy experience, now that the 
game was sewed up. Willy wished he 
could go to the dressing room and have 


his knee baked, but he had to wait for 
the game to end. It did, very soon, with 
Vale filling the air with futile passes. 
Willy got up and dragged himself to 
the lecture. 

Degraw believed in correcting mis- 
takes while they were fresh in the mind. 
He stood there—tall, cold, accurate—tell- 
ing them. He even ran a short clip of 
a movie of Eastern’s great team, with 
Bolton crashing through inside tackle. 
Willy forgot his weariness, staring at 
the big figure flashing with the remem- 
bered high knee action, cutting back, 
gaining, always gaining. 

Degraw ended, “They'll beat you to 
death if you don’t improve.” 

“That’s our thanks for beating Vale 
for the first time in years,” muttered 
Bud Hinkle, as they went to the show- 
ers. “The bum.” 

“You've been talking to Sharp,” said 
Willy. “Degraw’s just a footballer.” 

“Yeah. Heart of pigskin. Win, win, 
win. You see any of the fellows cele- 
brating a Vale victory? You know what 
that would’ve meant under Pop.” The 
big captain’s face was lined with anger 
and futility. 

Willy said, “We’ve won every game. 
If we beat Eastern, we're going down 
in Kings history as one of the great 
teams. You're captain. It should mean 
a lot to you.” 

Hinkel stared at him. “You're a funny 
guy, Willie. You like everyone, you see 
good in everything. Maybe you're right 
—but Degraw’s a bum.” The water cut 
off further conversation .. . 

It was over at last, the preparation, 
and Saturday came. Willy walked 
among the ancient elms and Gothic tow- 
ers and came to the club house. The 
team assembled there in the morning. 
Degraw’s face grew colder and narrow- 
er as game time approached. He lashed 
at them harshly, the intensity of his 
voice and his words betraying his nerv- 
ousness. He was a cold man, all the way 
through, Willy conceded. 

But Hinkel appeared to be paying no 
attention. Willy went close to the cap- 
tain and saw that his face was flushed, 
his eyes were unnaturally bright. Willy 
put his hand on Hinkel’s forehead. He 
said, “Hey! You better see Doc before 
you go out there.” 

Hinkel brushed him away. “G’wan. 
Shut up.” 

“Bud, my father’s a doctor. I know a 
fever when I see it.” 

“Shut up!” 

“But, Bud, you can get bad hurt out 
there!” 

“Tm all right, I tell you. Shut up!” 

Willy went away. Degraw had gone 
into his office, where he always schemed 
last-minute stratagems. Willy knocked 
on the door. There was no answer. 
Frowning, Willy slipped outdoors. The 
Eastern bus was unloading at the visi- 






tor’s dressing-room door. He w 
motionless. 

A long-legged, sport-coated ; 
squinted in the cold November sug, | 
Willy made a motion to retreat, but # 
was too late. The Eastern player moved 
toward him and he had to Stand his 
ground, his face flushed, head back. 

George Bolton was a round-faced, 
tough-looking boy, with a reckless 
mouth and green eyes. His hands and 
feet were big, in proportion to his body, 
and he had an awkward, rolling way 
of walking. He said, “Hi, Willy. How 
about shakin’ hands?” 

“I wouldn't like it,” said Willy. 


Tue BIG man stopped short, his smile 
fading. “Still sore? Now, that ain’t like 
you, Willy. I don’t get that. I ain’t sore 
at you.” 

“You haven't got—” Willy stopped. 
He had almost mentioned the knee. It 
would be murder if they knew about 
the knee. He ended weakly, “You ca 
say it on the field.” 

“I don’t get it.” The hard, round face 
was honestly puzzled. “Everybody bak 
home says you're such a nice lil guy. 
I'm sorry I gave you the twist, away 
back there. It didn’t hurt you much 
You been goin’ good. I’ve been proud 
of you. A little guy like you, scorin 
touchdowns like crazy—” 

“Save it, George.” 

“You won't run wild against us,” 
George said, without boasting, without 
rancor. “But that part’s all right. I just 
thought hometown guys should be 
friendly. I know I’m from the other side 
of the track—” 

“It’s not that and you know it’ 
snapped Willy. 

“It’s because I gave you a twist; 
nodded George. “And we won that old 
city championship. I’m sorry, hones 
I am.” 

Willy said, “You must’ve got religion.” 
He was actually sneering at this big 
red-faced young’ man. 

“Ahhh,” said Bolton. His face got 
even redder. “Ahhh. All right. Look out 
for yourself, then. Thassall. Look out 
for yourself out there.” 

Willy turned and almost ran to the 
dressing room. He tore off his clothing 
furiously, hating George Bolton as he 
stared at the knee, the slight inflamme 
tion, the swelling. Eph Gear, the olf 
trainer, came with the brace and fat 
tened it and Willy remembered the 
high-school game, running against the 
tough kids from the other side of town 

He had been a star in high 
and Bolton had been his opposite nui 
ber. On this play, Willy had got away 
He was going for the side line, looking 
hopefully for a blocker. Slowing de 
for the ‘blockers was what had givé 
George the shot at him. And 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THESE PRIZE-WINNERS 

| TOOK CHICAGO BY STORM! 

4 So popular were these wrought aluminum 
and machine shop projects — and entries in 
other divisions — that the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry held over the Indus- 


trial Arts Fair for an extra month. 


That's right, thousands were amazed at the 


talent displayed by the students who entered 
the 1948 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. 


| NOW is the time to make plans fo enter 
: Scholastic Magazines’ 


1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


There will be another big exhibition next summer and 
there are scores of cash and merchandise prizes for the 
winners. You may enter in any or all of the following 
classifications: 


Furniture Making Wrought Copper and Brass 

Wood Carving Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 
Wood Turning Plastics 

Wood Patternmaking _Radio-Electronics 

Machine Shop Mechanical Drawing 


s * S @ 7 
The following organizations want to help you get along in 
the field of your choice and are offering valuable awards: 


Aluminum Company of America American Technical Society 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. Lafayette Radio Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








Try for one of the 54 cash prizes 
Offered in New Aluminum Projects 
Competition 


HERE’S YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY, BOYS! 
Win a cash prize and have lots of fun by making 
an aluminum project in your school shop. 

See the projects that other school boys have made? 
They all won valuable cash prizes in the Aluminum 
Projects Competition last year . . . the annual contest 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by 
ALCOA (Aluminum Company of America). You may 
be able to come up with a etter project this year—try! 
Ask your teacher about the 1948-49 Aluminum Projects 
Competition. Again, a total of 54 cash awards will be 
offered in the Metal Division of the Industrial Arts 
Award. 

Start your aluminum project now. Your choice ‘is 
practically unlimited because aluminum is available in 
many forms . . . lends itself to every metal-workin 
method. Use your own imagination—be original—an 
good luck! ALuminum CoMPpANY OF AMERICA, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


YOU HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN CASH—Identical awards listed 
below will be given for two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of sheet alumi- 
num (including rod, tube, pf bar) in which aluminum is 
the major material of construction; hammered, overlaid, 
etched, stamped, sawed, spun, or other method of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM—any project in which cast aluminum is 
the major material of construction. Projects must be fin- 
ished for use. Examples: Book ends, ash trays, name plates, 
lamp. bases, candlesticks, smoking stands, lathe parts, 
drill press parts. 
GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in Grades 7 
and 8 whether in an elementary, junior, or general four- 
year high school. Group II: Students in Coe 9 and 10 
who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours per 
week in industrial arts. Group III: Students in Grades 11 
and 12 who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours 
r week in industrial arts. Group IV: Students in voca- 
tional, trade and industrial, and technical high schools who 
spend 10 or more clock hours per week in shop, laboratory, 
or drawing room receiving instructions in the subject 
pelican by the entry. 
PRIZES—Wrought Aluminum: Prizes for Groups I, II and 
III. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; six. honorable men- 
tions of $5 each, for each group. Cast Aluminum: Prizes for 
Groups II, III and IV. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. Teachers, 
for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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The Pigskin Heart 


(Continued from page 24) 


had taken it. He could still feel the big 
hands on his leg, twisting. 

He could not run after that. George’s 
team had won. George had made All- 
State and got the scholarship to East- 
ern and Willy had come quietly to Kings 
to take his premed course. But the knee 
was Always bad... . 

illy went back to the door of the 
coach’s office. He called, “Coach, it’s 
me, Garth.” 

“Come in.” The voice was menacing, 
it seemed to Willy. 

Degraw sat behind the desk and now 
his cold eyes fastened upon Willy. “I 
was about to send for you, Garth. I saw 
you consorting with Bolton. You know 
my Tule. You know what I think about 
consorting with enemy players.” 

Willy said, “Consorting? With Bol- 
ton? Why, Coach, I hate that guy.” 

Degraw’s eyes narrowed. He sur- 
veyed Willy closely, one hand tapping 
Out a rhythm on the desk. “You hate 
Bolton? I never thought you could hate 
anyone, Garth. I've noted in you a 
certain lack of— Why do you hate Bol- 
ton?” 

“Why, Coach, he gave me this knee, 
back in high school.” 


Degraw’s eyes burned a little, like 
during a game. He said, “So. A dirty 
player.” 

“Well, that was in high school. .. . 
Coach, I wanted to tell you about Hin- 
kel. He’s got a fever. You’d better get 
Doc to check Hinkel. Playing with a 
fever’s dangerous.” 

Degraw said, “So you hate Bolton? 
Well, you may get your shot at him 
today. He’s their big gun. . .” 

“Hinkel’s speech is thick, he isn’t 
himself,” said Willy desperately. “He’ll 
insist on playing, but you know what 
a fever will do—” 

“You've got this streak in you, Garth. 
Weakness. You're all right on the field, 
but you’ve got this weakness. Hinkel 
is all right, do you understand. { made 
Hinkel all right.” The cold eyes had 
really begun to burn now. “Garth, let 
me give you one lesson: A small man 
cannot afford to be weak.” 

Willy said, “Hinkel is not all right . . .” 

“That’s all,” said Degraw. The cor- 
ners of his mouth turned down, not 
petulantly, but with grave harshness. 
“You may go now.” 


Tuey CAME together, they came 
apart. They lunged, ran, threw the ball, 
kicked it as thousands cheered. The 
wires of the nation were busy telling the 
story. It became late in the second 





quarter of the game and the story was” 
amazing, because there had been no © 


score. 

Hinkel was way above anything he 
had ever displayed before. It wasn’t 
right. Hinkel was not that good. 

Eastern had thundered, with Bolton, 
Nogalski and Kerr, their great backs, 
but Kings had stood firm; there had 
been no lightning. Yancey kicked a 
beauty out of bounds and on the ex- 
change Kings came up with the ball on 
their thirty-five. 

Degraw said, “Garth.” His gaze never 
left the field, but inside the long over- 
coat he was taut as a viol string, Willy 
knew. “Use 91, Garth.” He paused, then 
his voice cut, warning, almost spiteful, 
“And watch yourself out there, Garth.” 

It stung. It meant Willy was weak, 
it meant Bolton was in there, waiting 
to get him, it meant Willy was not to 
say anything to Bud, or about Bud. 
Willy went in. White’s face was bruised. 
He looked happy to get relief. 

Willy stared at Bud Hinkel. The cap- 
tain’s eyes were half closed, his jaw 
drooped a little. There had been a man 
like him at home, one of his father’s 
patients, and he had overdone it on 
the tennis court and now he was par- 
tially paralyzed. A brain lesion, they 
said. Willy gulped and listened to Yan- 
cey give the signal for the 91 play. 
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Yancey had a cheerful, competent 
voice. He said, “Hep!” and _ they 
hepped, and the play came, with the 
faking and the line play and all the 
Kings players surging right. Willy 
counted, then spun and ran outside the 
Eastern left end, cutting back, picking 
up speed. 

They had been fooled, as everyone 
was fooled by this simple but effective 
weak-side run. Willy saw them, all 
headed the wrong way, completely re- 
versed—except for George Bolton. 

On the other wing, George had not 
been bamboozled. He could not outrun 
Willy and he knew it, so he was cutting 
the angle. He was going downfield, 
picking a spot inside the goal line where 
he could head off Willy and stop him 
short of a touchdown. 

Willy was running easy inside his 
knee brace. He watched Bolton from 
one corner of his eye. He knew Kings 
was loyally mopping up behind him. 
Yancey came and took out a pursuing 
end. Hinkel stumbled and fell at mid- 
field. The stands were up, arms wav- 
ing, screams rending the air. Willy ran. 

He estimated Bolton’s speed. He 
figured the spot where Bolton would 
catch him. It was about the five-yard 
line. Willy tried to hurry, but the knee 
hurt. 

He let Bolton come very close. Then 
setting his teeth, he jerked into the cut- 
back Degraw had taught him. It meant 
crossing his legs and changing direc- 
tion on a dime, but he tried it. 

He saw Bolton’s dismay and almost 
laughed. His timing had been right. 
Then the knee buckled. He was right 


down there and he had Bolton fooled,. 


but the knee buckled. Bolton reached 
out. Bolton’s hand clamped onto his 
left knee. Pain shot into his groin. 

He spun, his nice, humorous face con- 
torted, his eyes full of stinging tears, 
teeth showing between lips parted in 
agony. He spun, using all his lean agil- 
ity and strength. The knee was in Bol- 
ton’s hands, but Willy spun and stag- 
gered and fell over the line, with Bol- 
ton hanging onto him. 

It was a touchdown. He did not have 
to get up. Eph came to get him and 
there was a tremendous ovation as he 
limped off, hopping on his right leg. 

But Degraw was not even looking at 
him. Degraw was looking upfield. Willy 
twisted his head and saw the trouble 
at once. Bud Hinkel was still lying on 
his face. He had not arisen after the 
tumble at mid-field. Degraw’s face was 
like stone, staring. 

Sitting with his leg in the baking 
machine, just before the second half 
began, Willy overheard the doctor. 
“Garth cannot run on that leg today. 
That is final.” 

Degraw’s voice was thick with rage: 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“Where shall I go to college?” 

“Can | get in there?” 

“How much will it cost?” 
“What degrees are offered?” 

“Any scholarships, part-time jobs?” 


It’s all in this new 





Master Catalog of 


1031 Colleges 
and Universities 


(Seem enrollments are hitting a 
new high—over 2,300,000 stu- 
dents! The average institution is turn- 
ing away 34.3% of all applicants. 

So if you want to go to college, don’t 
set your heart on ONE university 
alone, or you will risk a crushing dis- 
appointment. Instead, be practical: 
survey the entire field. Find out ALL 
the colleges that offer what you want 
in the way of curricula, living and tui- 
tion costs, job opportunities. If you are 
a high school senior, junior, or even 
sophomore, you should be making your 
college plans NOW. 

To help you, Clarence E. Lovejoy, 
educational analyst who conducts a 
college counseling bureau in New York 
City, has just compiled a master cata- 
log of 1031 American colleges and uni- 
versities. With it you can ‘“‘shop 
around” for the right college for YOU, 
without stirring from your arm-chair. 
Just published, LoveJoy’s COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES will help you make a 
quick survey of all the colleges you 
should seriously consider. 


All the Facts at Your-Fingertips 


Use it like a dictionary or any refer- 
ence manual. Just look up the college 
or university you’re interésted in, and 
right at your fingertips you'll find all 
the basic facts in a nutshell: 


© Typical living 

institution expenses 

* Location © Kinds of housing 

©® Environment available 

© Whether co-ed © Fraternities & 

© Public or private Sororities 

© Number of © Scholarships 
students information 

© Number of books © Athletic programs 
in library © Main divisions of 

® Accreditation institution 

© Tuition cost © Degrees offered 


© Faculty-to-student ratio 





Colonel Lovejoy has been Editor of 
the Columbia Alumni News; professor 
at Rutgers, Director of the Public Re- 
lations Division of the European 
Theater during the war; a depart- 
mental editor of The New York Times. 
LovEJoy’s COMPLETE GUIDE TO AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES is the 
largest and most comprehensive com- 
pilation of its kind ever published. In 
addition it contains valuable chapters 
on 75,000 available scholarships; col- 
lege costs; how to pick a college; job 
opportunities; guidance for G.I.’s. 


“Gives the frankest and most de- 
tailed information about the higher 
institutions of this country that I have 
yet seen in print.’’—E. R. VAN KLEECK, 
Asst. Commissioner, N. Y. State De- 
partment of Education. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail the coupon and a copy of 
“LovEjJoY’s COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES” will be sent to you at once. The 
price of this paper-bound edition is 
only $1.50, and you may return the 
book within 10 days for full refund if 
you are not delighted with its wealth 
of information. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Publishers, Dept. 3611, Rockefeller 
Center, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 3611 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me LOVEJOY’S COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. I will pay postman $1.50 plus 
C.O.D. and delivery charges. If I do not 
find the book 100% helpful, I may return 
it —_ 10 days for full refund of my 
$1.50. 





Name 


Address 





Zone No. 
CP menqemmnenssins . (if any). State. 
Oo CHECK HERE if enclosing $1.50 WITH this 
coupon. Thus you save C.0.D. charges, and 
WE will pay postage. Same 10-day return privilege, 
-_— 2 eS ee ee ee ee ee 
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s Waterman's 
| new Crusader / 


e Voted the greatest $5 
pen in °48 —Waterman’s 
new Crusader for °49 

is an even greater value! 


e Notice the smart two- 
tone Lumalloy cap that 
locks on—no threads! See 
how gracefully the barrel 
tapers to a modern 
hooded point—big enough 
for real writing. Try, 

just try, to equal the value. 


See Waterman’s °49 
Crusader at your dealer 
now—in 4 beautiful colors, 
styles for “him” or “her.” 


$9 


Win cash prizes for 
your stories, 

essays, poems. Contest 
‘sponsored by Waterman’s. 
Write for rules... Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards 

7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, 

N.Y. 












80% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottle holds 

DS full ozs. . . . sells at 15¢ . . . gives you 50% 

“more ink than other 15¢ bottles. 


: To other. pon wriles Che a 









BOY dates 


| T DOESN’T MATTER which way 
the train’s going. Either way there’s 
an excited feeling in the pit of your 
stomach and a dozen questions in 
the back of your mind. 

You may be going home for Christ- 
mas vacation after being away at 
prep school for four months. You 
may be going away from home — to 
visit the family of that exciting boy 
you met up at the lake last summer. 

You wonder whether Linda will 
be dated up solid every night. (Four 
months is a long time to leave your 
favorite tennis partner on the loose 
— the prey of the entire Center Falls 
basketball squad! ) 

You wonder whether you and Clem 
will have something in common with- 
out your daily 100-yard-craw] com- 
petition. Will Clem’s family like you? 

Relax, passengers. There’s no cause 
for panic if you've planned your trip 
in advance. 


Q. When you go home from board- 
ing school for vacation, how can you 
get back in with your old gang and 
the girl you used to date? 


A. The Girl: 

Be a bright boy and be prepared for 
the fact that Linda may have a few in- 
vites for the holiday doings already. 
(We trust you aren’t one of those sel- 
fish characters who set off last fall for 
John Paul Jones Academy and a lot of 
exciting new experiences, having ex- 
tracted a promise from Linda to hover 
over her own hearth and think only 
of you for four months. ) 

If you haven’t pinned your old girl 
friend down to a schedule of empty 
evenings, chances are she’s been think- 
ing of you anyway — with affection. 
She probably wants to save a few of 
the important vacation dates for you. 
But how does she know for sure that 
your heart still beats for her? 

She doesn’t — unless you put pen to 
paper a good two or three weeks in 
advance and go through the motions 
of asking her for a date. And don't 
write, “Dear Linda, I'm coming home 
on the 22nd, so save every evening 
from there to New Year's for me.” 

Try a more tactful approach: “Dear 
Linda, My train pulls in the the 22nd, 
and I’d like very much to take you to 
the Seniors’ Christmas dance on the 
23rd. Can you book me? I'd also like 
to put in a bid for New Year's Eve. 
Joe Barnes is having a party that prom- 
ises to be fun, and it will be slightly 











































Irwin Caplan in Colliers 


“Jerome! When did you get home from college? 
No, I’m not doing a thing tonight. Turn down 
the radio, Father. Yes, Jerome, I‘d love to!” 


spectacular for me if you can make it. 
I have a lot to tell you and a lot of 
Center Falls news to catch up on. If 
your calendar’s not too crowded, you 
can bring me up to date over a few 
skating sessions — any afternoons you 
say.” 

In the above communication you 
have asked Linda for (not demanded) 
two specific dates, and she should get 
the idea that you’d like to see her as 
often as possible. Leave the rest to her. 

The Gang: - 

If you’ve written regularly to Tracy 
and Gabe, let them in on the highlights 
of life at Jones Academy and shown 
a real interest in the activities of your 
former alma mater, you're probably 
still “one of the boys,” as far as they’re 
concerned. 

If you've kept tabs on one or two 
of your old friends, but lost track of 
the rest of the hometown crowd, it 
doesn’t take much to bridge the gap. 
Why not plan a party at your house 
the night after you arrive home? In- 
vite all the kids you hope to ramble 
‘round with during vacation. Chances 
are your guests will remember to put 
your name on the invitation lists for 
their parties. 


Q. I've been invited to spend sev- 
eral days with the family of a boy I 
met last summer. Is it proper for me to 
accept such an invitation? What clothes 
should I take? Any other tips? 


A. If Clem’s invite was dittoed by 
one from his mother, and your mother 
approves of your going, by all means 
accept. If Clem occupies a_ special 
niche in your dreams, there’s no better 
way to find out whether he really 
stacks up than to see him in the bosom 
of his family. 

But don’t forget that the occasion 
will be a stiff test for you, too, When 
Clem brings you home to meet the 


folks, he’s going to be suddenly con» 


scious that it takes more than blondéy 
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. bangs and bright eyes to make a girl 


of whom he'll be proud in all situations. 
He may be casting a critical eye at your 
table manners and the breadth of your 
conversation — because he knows his 
folks have an eagle eye for such de- 
tails. 

If you decide to go, get off to a cor- 
rect start by writing two letters of ac- 
ceptance, one to Clem, one to Mrs. 
Clements. And find out for sure when 
the Clements expect you to arrive and 
how long they expect you~to stay. A 
perfectly’ brilliant impression on Clem’s 
family can be shattered if you linger 
on till Tuesday when they expected 
you to leave Sunday night. 

Even if you are urged to stay longer, 
better make a Sunday night departure, 
if that is what your original invitation 
specified. The suggestion that you pro- 
long your visit may be only politeness, 
and other members of the family may 
have holiday plans. You can’t go wrong 
by making an exit while your stock is 
zooming. 

As for clothes, a boy should tell you 
what entertainment he has in mind — 
a formal dance, a toboggan party, etc. 
~ if his plans require special dress. If 
Clem doesn’t say, ask him. If he re- 
plies that he deesn’t have anything par- 
ticular in mind — and boys often don’t 
— you can’t miss if you take one dressy 
dress and one sports outfit (tailored 
dress or woolen suit with a change of 
blouses or sweaters). 

Don’t lug half of your wardrobe to 
Chicago for three days. You aren’t go- 
ing to have time to change your clothes 
four times a day. 











‘HEY, BUTCH! PROMISE NO MOREY 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 


RAIDS AND WELL LET yOu 
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. crunching good 


Tasty, cone ae 
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BAKED BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NABISCO SHREDOFD 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
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BUTCHS GANG FOLDED 
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to eat! Look for the package 
with the picture of Niagara 
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CLUB HOUSE ! 
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TAKE A LOOK. 
AT THIS CODE I 


FOUND, WILMER - 

















Hi, FOOTSIE - WHATS UP I'VE 
JUST BEEN DOIN’ MY GOOD 






TURN FOR TODAY -GETTIN" 














MUSIC FOR ROMANCING 
Paul Weston and His 


Orchestra. 
Album CD-81 $3.75* 


VIENNESE WALTZES 
Frank De Vol and His 


Orchestra. f 
Album CD-98 $3.75* — 
30 STAFFORD SINGS 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 
with Orchestra Con- 
ducted by Paul Weston. 
Album CC-75 $3.00* 
oo and many othegs 






(Boy Friend or Girl Friend) 


A CONCERT IN PROGRES- 
SIVE JAZZ Stan Kenton 

and His Orchestra. 
Album CD-79 $3.75* 


> BOOGIE-WOOGIE Vol. 11 
“ Freddie Slack. 
WY) Album CC-83 $3.00* 


COLLEGE MEDLEYS 
Jan Garber and His 
Orchestra. 

Album CD-95 $3.75* 


--. aad many others 
Sis and Junior 


» GOPERFLEX records 
virtually UNBREAKABLE. 


BOZ0 UNDER THE SEA 
Record-Reader featuring 
“Pinto” Colvig with 
Music by opt ry Album 
DBX-99 $3.50* © C.R.!. 


BUGS BUNNY and the 
TORTOISE Record-Reader 
featuring Me! Blanc 
with Music by Billy May. 
Album DBX-93 $3.50* 
Bros. 
inc. 


RING COLE FOR KIDS 
(The King Cole Trio) 
Album 0C-89 $3.75* 


oe. G06 many others 
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The Pigskin Heart 
(Continued from page 29) 


“Garth is my climax back. Furthermore 
he is a football player, all the way 
through. I must have him!” 

The doctor said, “You’ve sent one 
boy to the infirmary today. Hinkel is 
in serious shape, Degraw. He should 
not have played.” 

“I refuse to accept responsibility,” 
Degraw said coldly. “There was noth- 
ing wrong with Hinkel. He was excited, 
that was all, He is an hysterical type.” 

“I blame myself,” said the doctor. 
“Had I not been detained—” 

“It is no one’s fault,” snapped De- 
graw. “I want Garth in there, Doctor, 
if the occasion arises. You will remem- 
ber that I am athletic director as well 
as head coach here. If I need Garth— 
I want him.” 

The doctor said, “You shall have my 
resignation tomorrow. But if Garth puts 
the strain of a long run on that leg, I 
will not be responsible and my report 
will show it.” 

That was all Willy heard. He sat 
with the knee under the heat during the 
third quarter. He kept wondering what 
kind of man Degraw was. He had never 
thought of him as a man, only as a 
coach. 

He could not decide. Degraw was 
not a man, he was a machine, a foot- 
ball machine. Yet football was a game. 
Willy had always enjoyed football more 
than anything else in the world. Win- 
ning or losing, he had enjoyed it, even 
in high school. Now it was Degraw who 
was spoiling it. Dislike for the cold, 
overbearing coach grew within him. He 
moved restlessly and Eph Gear came 
back and said, “Quarter’s over. Still 
seven-nothing.” 

Willy said, “I can get out now.” He 
got down and tried the leg. It was not 
much good. He made the trainer re- 
place the hrace. But he limped badly 
going to the bench. The crowd saw him 
and howled bloody murder, but that 
did not make his knee any better. 

Degraw’s eyes slid around to him, but 
the coach made no other sign. Willy 
sat down. The men on the bench made 
a fuss over him, covering him with 
blankets against the wind which had 
risen. 

Bolton was still in the game. The 
teams changed goals and Eastern had 
the wind with them. An exchange of 
kicks gave them the ball on their own 
thirty-five. 

They started moving, then. They ran 
in a couple of fresh linesmen and started 
at the tackles. They went over Sharp. 
They got five yards. They went at Col- 
ley, but he stood them off with two, so 
they went back at Sharp. 

It was nightmarish. The big linemen 




































two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two Se PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut Says: 


A large vocabulary won‘t guar- 
antee success . but most suc- 
cessful people have large vo- 
cabularies, Prepare yourself 
now. Learn to express ideas with 
words that picture your thoughts. 
This big, new 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, covered in 
black. leatherette, contains 16 
full-color maps, and atomic-age 
definitions. ORDER IT TODAY. 





PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-5, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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“would spread Sharp and Alger; Frey 
"would be blocked and then Bolton 
" would come through, knees high, glori- 














aS: 


ously charging. White would hit him, 
or Grayson, the center, or Young, the 
fullback, but Bolton would have his 
gain. Sometimes it was four, sometimes 
five, sometimes six. He just kept rolling 
along. He got over midfield in a hurry. 

It took time. Once someone stole the 
ball and Yancey kicked into the wind, 
a poor kick. Degraw’s jaw muscles 
twitched then. He had taken Sharp out 
for a rest on offense, and now he sent 
him in again. Sharp looked awful. He 
was reeling from weariness, but he went 
doggedly to the task. Eastern rolled 
again and Willy began watching the 
clock. There was plenty of time for a 
touchdown to tie it up. Maybe they 
could score twice. Kings was so beaten 
up that the whole defense might fall 
apart. 

Eastern was trying to smash them, to 
break the back of the defense and pull 
the game out of the fire by brute 
strength. 

Bolton crashed for fifteen, getting 
away from Young; Yancey tripped him 
just as Bolton was about to break into 
the open field. Yancey called time out. 
The ball was on Kings’ fifteen-yard line. 

It was only a question of time. Every- 
one knew it. The Kings men on the 
bench were silent, suffering. Degraw 
did not turn around. The stands were 
restless with the rustling of sullen Kings 
adherents, eager but restrained Eastern 
fans. 

Degraw said, “Garth.” Willy stood 
up and put on his helmet. 

The doctor was up like a whippet, 
moving to where the coach stood. De- 
graw said coldly, “Garth will not have 
to run far. Garth has a chance to stop 
Bolton.” 

“A man his weight, on defense?” 

Degraw’s voice was remote, Olym- 
pian: “Garth. You know Bolton. You 
know the play they are using. Could 
you get in there faster than White? 
Could you plug that hole?” 

“No! This is murder,” said the doctor. 

Degraw said, “I am leaving it to 
Garth.” 

“Don’t do it. Bolton weighs two hun- 
dred. He’s fast—” 

Willy was looking at Degraw, but 
Degraw was not looking at Willy. The 
coach was staring at the field, estimat- 
ing the chances. It meant an undefeated 
season. it meant headlines, it meant 
money and fame to Degraw. To Willy 
it meant a bum knee for life— 

He thought of George Bolton, ham- 
mering through, gaining All-America 
at the expense of the Kings tackles. He 
thought of Bud in the infirmary, captain 
of Kings, sick and delirious. He thought 


| of his father, who had warned him 


(Continued on page 36) 


‘rithmetic 


and now 


the fourth 


When a fellow gets tired of reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic, there’s 
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nothing like RADIO for fun and thrills. And we’re not talking about 
just twisting a dial or pushing a button. We’re talking about building 


your own set at home. You 


t a terrific kick from showing the gang 


the set you built, that sounds like an expensive factory made model, 





Why don’t you get in on the fun? Lafayette 
has a big line-up of easy-to-own, easy-to- 
build radio kits that really teach you some- 
thing, too. Most of the top men in radio and 
television today started out by building their 
own sets from home assembly kits, just like 
the ones described below. Take a crack at it 
yourself. It’s easy—it’s fun and it may start 


you o 


on a “big money” career. And listen 


girls... this field isn’t limited to boys either. 
Many girls are radio “bugs”. 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


easy to follow assembly instructions in each kit 





1. Beginner’s crystal detector kit. 
This ready-to-assemble kit is ideal 
for the beginner. All parts neces- 
sary for assembly are included. No 
involved wiring technique to mas- 
ter. No soldering required. All you 
have to do is mount parts and clip 
wires to the points indicated by 
the full size instructions. Overall 
di i when bled 7° x 
7¥," x 24%". 

No. 32N18871 ....ceee 





eee $2.45 


On mail orders you will 
be charged a few cents 
extra for postage. 


2. Lafayette Radio kits — 
two tube AC-DC receiver. 
Designed and engineered to 
give the new radio fan a 
sound elementary training. 
Simple to operate and pro- 
vides excellent reception on 
standard and short wave 
bands. Uses one 76 tube as 
a detector and one 76 tube 
as a rectifier. Operates from 
any 110 volt AC or DC 
supply. Supplied with plug- 
in coils for broadcast band 
180 to 550 meters. Supplied 
less tubes and headphones. 


No. 32N10441 — shpg. wt. 
2 Ibs $$.29 


Peewee eeeeeeee 


3. Three way portable kit 
—operates on either AC or 
DC, or batteries. You'll find 
the power switch conven« 
iently located on the front 
of the set so that batteries 
or ‘“‘AC-DC”’ may be se« 
lected without opening the 
case. Five inch Alnico § 
permanent magnet speaker. 
There’s a fine grade leather- 
ette material covering the 
case. Easy to assemble, sime 
ple to operate. Supplied less 
tubes and batteries. 


No. 82N24541... $17.98 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RADIO SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 
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order by mail, or shop in 4 
son at any one of our outlets: 


WIN ONE OF THESE 18 BIG PRIZES! 





NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
542 E. Fordham Rd., 
Bronx 
CHICAGO 
901 W. Jackson Bivd. 
229 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St. 


BOSTON 
110 Federal St. 


NEWARK 
24 Central Ave. 
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A new Radio-Electronics Division of the Scholastic National Arts 
Awards program is being sponsored by Lafayette-Concord, to 
stimulate student interest in this rapidly expanding field. Prizes 
will be awarded for construction of projects in the field of Radio- 
Electronics, such as: multi-tube receiver or transmitter, portable 
or home type, photo-electric or capacity-operated relays, audio 
amplifier, or test equipment. Ask your shop teacher for details! 
Group IV (For Vocational and Trade Schools) 
First Prize: $100 Secogd Prize: $50 Third Price: $26 
Group II] (For 11th and 12th Grades) 
First Prize: $50 Second Prise: $25 Third Prize: $16 
Group II (For 9th and 10th Grades) 
First Prize: $50 Second Prize: $25 . Third Prize: $15 
Nine other $5 prizes. All prizes in merchandise credits. 
A 25% bonus will be added on any prize-winning entry 
constructed with Lafayette-Concord equipment. 
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Esterbrook 
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you write. 


Complete Pen 
$1.75 and up 
Matching Pencil 
$1.75 and up 





TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 
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In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter, 
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OKEY 


F Doak Walker doesn’t make every 

; All-American football team this year, 
the whole Southwest will probably 

secede from civilization. 

Down Texas way, Doak has a bigger 
following than Li’ Abner. The natives 
think he’s the greatest football player in 
the land, and they wouldn’t trade him 
for an oil well or Macy’s department 
store. 

Doak does everything but carry the 
water bucket for the Southern Metho- 
dist University Mustangs. He passes, 
blocks, runs, calls signals, punts a little, 
catches passes, kicks field goals and 
extra points, and plays defense like 
Stonewall Jackson. 

He also has a wonderful knack of com- 
ing through in the clutch. In $.M.U.’s 
only loss so far this season (to Missouri), 
Doak scored all of his team’s 14 points. 
Against powerhouse Texas U., Doak tal- 
lied two touchdowns, set up a third, 
and kicked three extra points to lead 
S.M.U. to a 21-6 victory. 

Thanks to Doak, the Mustangs didn’t 
lose a game last year. Only Texas 
Christian U. tied them during the reg- 
ular season, and that certainly wasn’t 
Doak’s fault. 

All he did in that game was make 


DOAK 


runs of 80, 61, and 56 yards; score two 
touchdowns; roll up 119 yards by mm 
ning; complete 10 of 14 passes for 196 
yards; return three punts for 53 yards; 
and tote back three kick-offs for 168 
yards. 

Count up the yardage and you'll see 
that Doak gained 471 yards that day, 

At the end of the season, Doak was 
picked on nearly every All-American 
team. And, remember, he was only a 
sophomore! By the time he graduates 
in 1950, he will probably be a three 
time All-American—one of the handful 
in football history. 

The Superman of the Southwest is a 
21-year-old chunk of muscle standing 
5-feet ll-inches and weighing 175 
pounds. He is sandy haired, blue eyed, 
and handsome as a paycheck. 

Papa Walker, who is assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Dallas, isn’t the 
least bit surprised at Doak’s success, He 
raised his boy to be an All-American. 

When Doak was two years old’ he 
was wearing a football helmet and play- 
ing catch with Papa every afternoon in 
the backyard. At six, Doak could drop- 
kick the ball over the clothesline. 

By the time Doak entered Highland 
Park High School, he was a top-notch 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 











Seventh of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Cereals Get You Off to a Good Start 





Cereal is an energy food that stays with you, prevents that 
hollow, mid-afternoon letdown. Eaten with milk and fruit like 
raisins or bananas, cereal is a real powerhouse of pep! | 
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Triple threat Doak Walker, All- 


American quarterback from $.M.U. 


all-around athlete. As a senior he won 
letters in five sports—football, baseball, 
basketball, track, and swimming. He 
wound up with more letters and cap- 
taincies than any student in the school’s 
history. 

The 1943 Highland Park eleven was 
a dream team. Both of its co-captains 
went on to become All-Americans. Ohe 
was, Doak, and the other was Bobby 
Layne. Bobby made All-American at 
Texas U. and is now. playing with the 
Chicago Bears pro team. 4 

In addition to playing football for 
§.M.U., Doak plays baseball and bas- 
ketball and is constantly being begged 
by the track and swimming coaches to 
help them out, too. 

A physical education major, he hopes 
someday to become a coach. But first he 
will play a few years of pro football. 

The folks in Dallas worship him, The 
Lions Club voted him the city’s No. 1 
citizen and even a race horse was 
named after him—“O. K. Doak.” It isn’t 
just because Doak is a great football 
player. He happens to be a wonderful 
guy, too. 

Here’s what his high school coach, 
Rusty Russell, now assistant coach at 
§.M.U., has to say about him: 

“Most people know Doak as an ath- 
lete. It’s too bad they don’t know him 
as a boy, for he’s even more outstand- 
ing that way. I love him as though he 
were my Own son. 

“He is a wonderful sportsman, a clean 
liver, and a strong character who sets 
a fine example for the other fellows. He 
has never lost his poise, never lost his 
head, although he has been a marked 
man ever since his first high school 
game. 

‘Tve seen him take beatings on the 
football field that would break the spirit 
@ many players, but Doak just gets up, 
@tins, and shakes it off.” 


Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS! 


... They’re Both Winners! 


MacGregor Goldsmith X9L — 
the forerunner of all ‘‘laceless”’ 


. basketballs—for the 10th con- 


secutive year Official Ball for 
all intercollegiate games in 
Madison Square Garden, Phil- 
adelphia’s Convention Hall 
Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium 


and scores of other great sports 


centers. MacGregor Goldsmith 
X10L — the ball with “‘tacky 
feel for fingertip control—Of 
ficial Ball for leading confer 
ence play, approved by the 
National High School Federa 
tion. See them today aft you 
MacGregor Goldsmith distrib 


ufor! 


caNL lit Crery Fila f Sood” 


/ 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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The Pigskin Heart 


(Continued from page 33) 


about injury, cautioned him against 

roism misplaced. 

He said, “Ail right, Coach.” 

“No,” cried the doctor. “You can’t—” 

He was on the field. They stared at 
him. White, his face pale and etched 
with fatigue, did not want to go off. 
The Easterns stared at the two backs 
without understanding. Yancey 
shrugged; his mouth twisting in a wry, 
understanding grin. 

George Bolton stood apart, hands 


on hips. His round eyes followed Willy. 
He watched Willy limp—there was noth- 
ing Willy could do about the limp now. 
Then Bolton ‘turned and stared long 
and hard at Degraw, standing on the 
side line like a lighthouse on a rocky 
shore, alone, stark, impersonal. 

Time was called in. Bolton’s face was 
perplexed, hard, eager, all at the same 
time. He was tough, Willy knew, from 
a long line of longshoremen—ambitious 
and smart and tough. 

The play formed. Willy, unaccus- 
tomed to playing the wing, had to think 
hard. It had been genius which sent 
him in here, of course—Degraw’s genius 


which recognized a football 
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Bia Prizes 


= all genuine DELTA POWER TOOLS 











You have a chance to win one 
— in the Wood Division of the 1949 Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 








DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 


* You can enter your regular shop work! 
* No entry fees or other charges! 
*® Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 


You may be the winner of a safe, 
accurate, good-looking Delta Power ing; (4) 
Tool! And have your work on public 
exhibition at the 1949 Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair! Wouldn’t that be great? 


Sure it would! 


instructors 
please note! 


For 1949 rules booklets 
on the Wood Division 
of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competi- 
tion, write to Scholastic 


You can try fora prize in this con- 
test, if you're in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, or 12th grade. You sim- 
ply enter a project of yours — which 
is made mostly of wood — 
these four groups: (1) Carving; (2) 


Furniture Making; (3) Pattern Mak- 
Wood Turning. 

Getting your entry ready is lots of 
fun. And it starts you on a swell 
hobby that offers you endless pleas- 
ure and healthful recreation. 

The official rules booklet gives 
you detailed information about the 
Wood Division of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. Read it. 
Then start working’on the entry that 
may win one of the prizes for you. 


in one of 





Magazines, 7 E. 12th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 
NOTE: Please do not 
write to Delta. We do 
not have copies of the 
booklets available. 


6-s7 General Soles Office 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2. ILLINOIS 








What had made him come of his'@ 
accord was something he did 


fathom as yet, but Degraw had been . 


smart. Willy could diagnose a play, and 
he knew Bolton. He played back a lit 
tle, wanting them to think he had beep 
sent in to stop a possible pass. 

Then the play came. It was Bolton, 
running over poor Sharp. It was the 
play inside the tackle. 

But Willy had got his start on his 
good leg. When he picked up the speed, 
he forgot about the bad leg. He went in 
there, took off. He flew through the air, 

Tucking in his head, he made no 
attempt to evade the head-on collision, 
He was in there for a purpose. He saw 
Bolton coming into the hole, then his 
flying, small form was in there. 

The crash was earth-shaking. Willy 
went down and down, floating a little, 
it seemed. Yancey was helping him up, 
too soon. Yancey said, “No gain.” - 

They tried the other side and he got 
a rest. Colley would not be moved and 
they got only two yards. They had to 
come back to Sharp, because Sharp was 
about done. 

They came. They tried to get a man 
ahead to block Willy, but the blocker 
was not fast enough. Willy made a pro- 
jectile of himself. He slammed into the 
hole and he slammed into Bolton. 

They were down and Bolton’s face 
was near his. When Willy could see 
again, there was a funny look on Bol- 
ton’s face—as though he were asking 
a question. Not angry, not baffled, just 
asking. Willy shook it off and got up. 

It was fourth down. The clock was 
running low. Eastern took time out to 
confer. Willy stood very still, so that 
he would not shake. He was bruised 
from head to foot and now his knee was 
a raging lake of fire somewhere below 
his waist. He was afraid to look down 


at it, for fear the pain would somehow 


be visible through the silken pants 
through the brace. 

Yancey said, “You all right, Willy? 
This is hell. Degraw is a dog.” 

Sharp said through broken teeth, “A 
dog. Willy, you shouldn’t—”~ 

“I'm all right.” 

Sharp spat out blood. “What is this, 
world war? Bud was sick. Your knee" 

Willy said, “Kings hasn’t had an ut 
beaten season in twenty years. Bud wil 
like it.” 

“Nuts,” said Sharp. “You're soft 
We're all dopes, to let Degraw—” 

“And we'll do nothing about it. Et 
actly nothing,” said Yancey . 
“Okay. We’re on again.” 

The whistle blew. Eastern had a play. 
It was one they hadn’t used before 
Willy sensed it at once. He saw thea 
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line up in a slightly different way; Bor 
ton was not in the slot. a 


But Willy knew football. He 
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Set ng his knee, thinking. The Easterns 


"Weployed, and the weary Kings men 


fried to figure it out. But Willy sensed 
it, knew it would be Bolton, who had 
brought them down there, he knew they 
would give Bolton another chance. 

He shifted over at the last moment. 
They had Sharp spread wide. Willy 
took off and got to the hole. Bolton was 
already coming through, from close up, 
his long legs digging turf. 

Willy hit him. He hit him head on, 
with everything he had. He felt his leg 
go, but he shoved on with his right leg, 
one arm grabbing, twisting, throwing 
Bolton. The big man came down atop 
him. Willy lay there and the tears 
would not refrain from pouring down 
his cheeks, and he held onto Bolton. 

There was a gun somewhere. Bolton 
got up. He stood, his face screwed up, 
staring at Willy. He shoved Yancey 
aside. He bent and lifted Willy and got 
Willy's arm aver his shoulder 

He kept talking all the way over: 
“You can be sore at me. But I’m not 
sore at you. I never saw anything so 
dead game. I never saw anything like 
it. A light kid like you—stoppin’ us. 
They couldn’t get a block on you! I 
was never hit harder—” His red face 
was earnest and his eyes were a very 
deep green and he was not smiling. 
His rough voice went on, “So we lost 


the game, so what? Our guys ain't 
killed, like that poor, babbling captain 
of yours. What kinda guy is this De- 
graw, anyway?” 

They were at the side line. Eph was 
there, and the doctor’s face was pale 
and accusing. Degraw never moved 
from where he stood; his face was tri- 
umphant, the cold eyes full of glory. 

Eph and the doctor took hold of 
Willy. George Bolton said loudly, 
“Here’s the man won your game. Ain’t 
you even gonna say somethin’ to him?” 

Willy’s leg collapsed. He sat down 
between the doctor and Eph Gear. He 
sat, stupidly staring. Degraw’s face had 
not changed. He said merely, “They'll 
be looking for you, Bolton. Don’t be a 
sorehead.” 

Bolton took a step. He said, “Sore- 
head? Why this kid mighta killed him- 
self, winnin’ that game for you. Why, 
you big jerk—” 

Degraw said to a couple of the play- 
ers, “Take him away.” 

Willy started to get up. He clung to 
Eph and got to his feet. There was a 
sudden surge of emotion in him. He 
actually took a step, crying out, “Leave 
him alone. Don’t touch him! He’s all 
right—” 

Then George Bolton had taken an- 
other step. He said, “They call us pros 
at Eastern. They call us other things. 


But we don’t have to play under—” 

Degraw said, “Take him away, the 
mucker!” 

George Bolton took another step. The 
reckless mouth grinned a little. He 
feinted with his left fist. Then his right 
shot out. It was a thing of beauty, 
George’s right hand. It was a hittet’s 
long, straight right. 

It landed on Degraw’s nose. It sent 
Degraw back, knocking off his hat, 
dropping him to earth. He sat there, 
dazed, his nose awry, ,the blood stream- 
ing. 

George said, “That was for you, 
Willy. See you back home.” He waved 
nonchalantly in his tough way and 
trotted across the field to where a few 
of his teammates curiously awaited him. 

No one raised a hand to stop the go- 
ing of George Bolton. Willy would al- 
ways remember that. Staggering off, 
between Eph and the doctor, he was 
strangely happy. It would have been 
a bitter ending to his football career, 
without George, without the last, reck- 
less deed. He twisted his head to see 
Degraw getting up, his sparse hair dis- 
arranged, the wild look of disbelief in 
his eye, his dignity shattered forever. 

It would be good, going home this 
year, knowing George was there. It 
would be different, and it would be 
very good. 





















Harvey E. Whitman 
Jackson; Mich. 
Senior Ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship 









Harold L. Simon 
San Antonio, Tex; 
Junior 2nd Award 
$3,000 Scholarship 







Paul E. Jaquish, 1 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Junior 3rd Award 
$2,000 Scholarship 














Richard A. Norton 
Chicago, Ill. 
Junior 4th Award 
$1,000 Scholarship 






Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1948, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete 
with boys your own age. No dues or entrance fees. 
Awards include Model Builders’ Tool Chests, cash, 
all-expense trips to the Guild convention, and 8 
university scholarships worth $1,000 to $4,000 
each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of General ; 
Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. , 

F Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set 
of plans and instructions, a// free. Competition 
closes at midnight July 1, 1949. You can win one of 
these awards! Mail the coupon NOW and get started. 


Howard K. Graves 
South Bend; Ind, 
Senior 4th Award 


$2,000 Scholarship $1,000 Scholarship 


Ronald Johnson Tom Gead 
Portland, Ore. Birmingham, Mich. 
Junior Ist Award Junior Dup. Ist Award 

$4,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 


Award Winners 1948 Competition 


BOYS! °65,000 IN AWARDS 


Build model cars for the 1949 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition . . . 734 awards 
. . - university scholarships worth up to $4,000 each... cash... trips ... tool chests! 


eeeeeeveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
1949 Model Car Competition. Send me full instructions, 
without charge. 
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REGENTS 





BARRONS 


ANE 


ANSWERS 


8 OR MORE 
LATEST REGENTS 


The little red beoks 
heve oll the easwers 


direct trom 


37 Germania Place 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


EXAMS 











COMPLETELY ANSWERED 


ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


At your feverite bookstere or order 


Barron's Regents Series 
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comntonian. 
free sample se kit = 


¢ classmates 
fea’e oo Beavu- 
Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
wey Ay -- By A 


Free 
Write 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm $t., Scranton 5, Pa. 










(Q@alance ¢.0.4.) on 10-day FREE TRIAL, money- 


Lethe, Drill Press, Circular Saw: Grinder and 
Sander —all in one new, improved machine. 
Uses % to % H.-P. motor. Equals in perform. 


Beck querentee. Or write today for FREE Catalog 


GARKK, INC, 130! Clinton, Kalamazoo, Mich. MACHINE 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell your School Classmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 


country. Lowest prices ever offered. W: 
—— oe. 
REE! Agencies going like wild- 


Monthly Bul 


line 


pay 
ins. 


Your 
Gaon on te GRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N. 





STAMPS 





What Are ‘Approvals’! 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 

readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if 


the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 


y, marked. 


of other stamps known as 
these 


* stamps you must pa 
ones you do not wish to 
tend to buy any of the ‘ 
them promptly, being carefu 
address in the upper left-hand corner of 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


‘approval”’ 


the 


“approvals.” 


stamps has a price 


If you keep any of the 


“ap- 


for them and return 
iy. If you: do not in- 


stamps return 
to write your name 








You will find scores 
for 


of new varieties here 
collection! Big and little stamps, 





Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 


Bicolored Beauties; 


applicants. 


Strange countries! 
different. Every stamp 
Think of the fun you will have! All for 
Write today and 
fonian Island stamp extra. 

Garceion Stamp Company, Box 494, Calais, 


only 10¢ 
receive 


Every stamp is 
one you will delight in owning. 


for 


special 





ZOWIE-E-E! 


A BARRE 








Canada’s New Stamp 


ANADA’S new commemorative 

stamp, marking “100 years of respon- 
sible government in Canada,” bears 
portraits of Queen Victoria, Monarch of 
Great Britain and the British Empire 
from 1837 to her death in 1901; and 
George VI, present King. The central 
illustration of the stamp is the Canadi- 
an Parliament Building at Ottawa. 


= j ESPONSIALE fy GOUVERNEMENT 
G 


QVERNMENT HESPONS ABLE 





The price of this stamp in the 
United States is 8 cents, and it can be 
purchased from most stamp dealers. 
When writing for it, be sure to enclose, 
besides 8 cents, a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope (3-cent U. S. stamp 
affixed). 

Before the year 1848, the people of 
Canada had very little to say about 
how Canada was governed. The Gover- 
nor of Canada was appointed by the 
British Cabinet in London, England, 
and he ruled the Canadian provinces as 
he pleased. 

This was changed in January, 1848, 
and it is this big step toward inde- 
pendence that Canada is observing by 
issuing this special stamp. 


Harris Stamp, Dec. 9 


With the Gettysburg Address stamp 
being issued Nov. 19 at Gettysburg, Pa., 
only two more U. S. commemoratives 
are to be issued during the year 1948. 
They are the American Turners stamp, 
Nov. 20, at Cincinnati, Ohio; and the 
Joel Chandler Harris stamp, Dec. 9, at 
Eatonton, Ga. Joel Chandler Harris 
(1848-1908) wrote the famous “Uncle 
Remus” stories. His old home in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been made into an “Uncle 
Remus” museum. 

The Turners stamp is being issued to 
commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Turner Society of the 
United States which was founded at 
Cincinnati, on November 20, 1848. The 
Turners have gymnasiums and social 
halls in many U. S. cities. Known as 
Turnverein, the society started in Ger- 





many in 1811. 
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Tt 


true! 

stamps ranging age as “4 
back as over 60 years ‘and ig 
face value as high as one 

Only pos 





air mails 






or foreign campeon tal 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 4th Av., N.Y. 10, N.Y., Dept. a5 





$10.00 apg bi 
FUN — ONLY 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamp 
from foreign missions, sources. Inc! —— Stamps 
etc. 


wow!! 





from Africa, Ameries, Free 
stamps Be up to 50c. — offer sent for 10¢ & 
Pprov: a 
JAMESTOWN STAMP co., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New Yer 


SL WALLET? pLus 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET, print- 
ed PE) TION GAUGE and MILLI 
METER SCALE. Given to 




















FREE Syertee package of Stamnes. 88 $2 a Cour 
tries. Watermark Det Perforation 
Gauge, supply ot Stamp Hinges, “8 steel she 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To ioe = 
3e BELAIR teamed co., 
Dept. $., B timore 17, 








HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


200 Different Stamps °* 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


stamps worth up to 15c each! ¢ 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10¢ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff: Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 











MATCHLESS — BARGAIN 
10 Diff. Hitler heads War issues and ng wonderful 
China Victory Set. This alone catalogs $2.30 in 
All this for only $.20 to woos for our 
als. 


foreign aprov: ° 
REBEL STAMP SHOP 
Dept. Q Box 212 Philadelphia, Mississippi 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3¢! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS 


FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO.,. ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 


FREE — CONFUCIUS SET? 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps - 
Yours FREE if you ask for foreign appr 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., W. Y. 


FRE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion issue With 
3c Postage Please 
129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


superd 
Scotts. 
general 











Irish Commemora- 





RAYMAX, 








LOOK 
2.00 WORTH OF STAMPS. SEND 10c. 
APPROVALS WILL BE SENT 
B. J. OLSON, 48-58 207 ST., BAYSIDE, L. I., M. ¥. 














VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tat 
ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Sear’ 

Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Area 

Map Stamps—including big illustrated catalog 

Se for CC — Bais STAMP COMPANY, “Dopt. 8B. 


Buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds 
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Beautiful Sight 


A small boy was watching the glori- 
gus red glow in the sky over the nearby 
village with an expression of delighted 
awe. 

“Ah, my boy,” said an old man, paus- 
ing beside him, “I see that you come up 
here into the hills, as I do, to admire 
the beauties of nature. A wonderful 
sunset, isn’t it?” 

“That’s no sunset, sir,” said the boy. 
‘Is our school on fire.” 





Tab 


Secret of Success 

William Wrigley, the chewing-gum 
king, was riding in an airliner when 
his seat companion said, “I just can’t 
understand, Bill, why you keep pouring 
millions of dollars every year into adver- 
tising when everyone is already aware 
of your product.” 

Wrigley pondered briefly, then asked, 
“How fast would you say this plane is 
traveling?” 

“About three hundred miles an hour,” 
was the answer. 

“Then,” asked Wrigley, “why don’t 
they just throw out the motors and let it 


continue on its own momentum?” 
Magazine Digest 








Park, Pe. 
Liquid Sunshine 
erful supers Gus Kahn overheard this repartee be- 


our genesi § tween two rabid Californians during a 
heavy rainstorm in Los Angeles. Both 
watched the downpour with embar- 
ynly 3¢l | tssed expressions. Finally one said to 
43, mass | Me other: “Boy, some terrible weather 
| certainly blows in from Nevada, doesn’t 
4s, MASS. it?” 


Mississippi 





The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


, stamps - Flowering Youth 


Bing Crosby’s youngest son, age 10, 
&nt roses to Claudette Colbert on his 
father’s charge account. When ques- 
tioned as to~the reason, he replied: 
“Because Miss Colbert is beautiful.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” asked 
the exasperated crooner. 








“Don’t ask me,” replied the young- 
) 100. ster. “I'm only 10.” 
Quote 
1, MY. 
—— Read the Obituaries! 
from Tai 


| — Searvs Mother: “Why did Johnny get such 





veut “se abad mark in history?” 
- Teacher: “He didn’t know when 


George Washington died.” 

Mother: “How should he? We live 
“a side street and never see any 
painerals go by.” 

: Tab 


Wh That Thoe? 

Joe: “What's a panther?” 

Shmoe: “A panther is a perthon 
who maketh panth.” 


Canadian High News 


Letter to the Folks 
“Dear folks: Please send four hundred 
dollars at once; the schoo! is -bankrupt, 
and each student has to pay double 
tuition. Kindly make the check out 


to me. Your son, Elmer.” 
Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest 


tame one and irritate it for you.” 





Service 


Diner: “Have you any wild duck?” 
Waiter: “No, sir, but we can take a” 







The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 














No Issue Next Week 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of 
this magazine next week, No- 
vember 24. Your next issue will 
be dated December 1. 

























WORLD’S LARGEST FLEET Thousands of trucks and cars help build, 
inspect and repair the nation’s telephone lines. Bumper-to-bumper, the Bell 
System’s fleet would stretch more than 150 miles. Each of 16 types of trucks 


is equipped to do a specific job. 


CREW COMPARTMENT 


PIKE POLE 
HOLDER 


TOOLS 


WATER 
CASK 


Saws 
AXES 


TELEPHONE WORKSHOP ON WHEELS 


Wherever new telephone lines go up, you’re likely 
to see a truck like this. It’s called a construction 
truck. Its many lockers hold pole climbers, body 
belts — tools and materials of all kinds. There is 
also a derrick for setting poles and a powerful 


winch for placing cable, 


“SWING HIGH, 
SWEET CHARIOT” 


The man in the “crow’s-nest” inspects 
telephone cable as this special truck 
moves slowly down the street. The 
ladder is aluminum, can be swung in 
any direction. Other types of equip- 
ment bore holes for poles, dig trenches, 
carry cable reels. 


By creating better tools to do a better job, the telephone company makes sure 
you receive the most dependable, most useful telephone service in the world, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PIKE POLE 
HOLDER 
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And don’‘t say anything but PLANTERS if you expect the very best in pea- 
nuts. PLANTERS PEANUTS ‘are tops in everything you look for in good 
eating: flavor, freshness and nourishment. What’s more, they are rich in 
vitamins that build energy. PLANTERS has all these fine qualities, and gives 
them to you in a big bagful that costs only a nickel. Get your vitamins the’ 
tasty way—with PLANTERS. And for an extra energy treat, try the 5¢ 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. 


WANT A BIG DICTIONARY? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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4 and new sections of the city. 


China 


December 1 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Forging a New China, L. K. Rosinger 
(Headline Series, No. 67, ’48) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 
38th St., N. Y. 16. 35 cents. Look Again at China, W. La- 
mott, (48) Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 
50 cents. What Hope for China? (Series G—123-47) Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations, 1244 20th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. China in Ferment, L. K. Rosinger 
(FPA Vol. 22, No. 20, ’47) Foreign Policy Assn. 25 cents. 
Report on China, A. Crofts (Journeys Behind the News, 
Vol. 9, No. 21, ’45) Social Science Foundation, Univ. of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 5 cents; China Yesterday and To- 
day, E. Lattimore, (’46), Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
E. 54th St., N. Y. 22. 40 cents. 

MAGAZINES: “Dragon in the China Shop,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Feb. 2, ’48. “China” (special issue), Senior Scholastic, 
Sept. 24, 44. “Hongkong Boom: China Bust,” Fortune, 
Sept. ’48. “Makers of Modern China,” N. D. Palmer, Cur- 
rent History, Sept. 48. “Decline of Chaing Kai-shek,” U, S. 


News, June 11, ’48. “Aid to China: Is It Wasted?,” U. S.- 


News, May 21, *48. “Report to the American People on 
China,” W. C. Bullitt, Life, Oct. 18, *47. 

BOOKS: China. a Short History, O. Lattimore (Norton 
'47) $3. China’s Story, E. Meadowcroft (Crowell *46) $2. 
Pageant of Chinese History, E. Seeger (Longmans °47) 
$3.50. Thunder Out of China, White and Jacoby (Sloane 
46) $3. China Takes Her Place, C. Crow (Harper *44) 
$2.75. Oil for the Lamps of China (Grosset), fiction, $1. 

FILMS: Write to China Film Enterprises of America, 132 
W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. for catalogue. 


Cuba 
December 15 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Cuba, Island Neighbor (10c), published 
by Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1944; obtain from 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov’t. Printing Office, Wash. 25, 
D. C. Cuba (free), 1947, Pan American World Airways 
System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Cuba, Sugar Bowl of the World, by B. F. Crowson, Jr. 
(10c), 1946, Hispanic-American Life Series No. 17, Pan 
American Educational Center, Box 6188, Washington, D. C. 
Around the Caribbean, by Nora Burglon, (40c), New 
World Series, (Heath, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “And Cuba Was Liberated,” by D. Cox, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, June 12, 1948: “Un- 
happy Doctor,” Time, June 9, 1947: “Through the West 
Indies by Highway,” by J. C. Lanks, Canadian Geographic 
Journal, May, 1947; “Cuba — American Sugar Bowl,” by 
M. B. Grosvenor, National Geographic Magazine, January, 
og “Uncle Sam’s Sugar Bowl, Cuba,” World Week, April 

, 1948. 

BOOKS: Cuba, by Erma Fergusson, $3.75 (Knopf, 1946); 
Cuban Counterpoint, by Fernando Ortiz Fernandez, $4 
(Knopf, 1947); All the Best in Cuba, by S. A. Clark, $3, 
(Dodd, 1946); The Isle of a Hundred Harbors, by Olive 
G. Gibson, $2.50, (Humphries, 1940). 

FILM: Sojourn in Havana. Produced by Columbia. Dis- 
tributed by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 48 St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 9 minutes. 
Rent (rates vary). Travelogue of Havana, contrasting old 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Military Influence 
in Government 


December 8 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Militarization, L. B. Wheildon (Vol. 1, 
No. 18, 1948) Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19th St., 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 75 cents to libraries. Influence 
of Armed Forces on U. S. Foreign Policy, B. Bolles, (Vol. 
22, No. 14, 46) Foreign Policy Reports, 22 E. 38th St, 
N. Y. 16. 25 cents. Militarization of America (’48) National 
Council Against Conscription, 1013 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “The Military Move In,” H. W. Baldwin, 
Harper's Magazine, Dec. ’47. “American Militarism,” H. C. 
Holdridge, Christian Century, Mar 19, ’47. “The ‘Military 
Mind,’” E. K. Lindley, Newsweek, Feb. 2, 48. “Declining 
Role of Military in Key Government Posts,” U. S. News, 
Feb. 6, ’48. “Stop Military Usurpation,” M Knepper, Forum, 
Apr. *48. “Where Are We Headed?” H. S. Commager, 
Atlantic Monthly, Feb. ’46. “The Enigma Called “The Mili- 
tary Mind,” D. Middleton, The New York Times Magazine. 
Apr. 18, *48. . 


Series on U.S. 
Possessions 


Starts Janunary 12 in World Week 


BOOKS: Government: National Governments and Inter- 
national Relations, F. A. Magruder, rev. ed. (Allyn & 
Bacon, 1942), $2.12—Alaska, p. 429-437; Hawaii, p. 421- 
429; Puerto Rico, p. 42-55. 

Pacific Islands: Ocean Outposts, Helen Follet (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942), $2.75—Guam, p. 42-48; Hawaii, p. 
15-34; Samoa, p. 94-108. Also see Tools for Teachers, Nov. 
10, 1948, World Week, “U. S. Trustee Islands.” 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico, Caribbean Crossroads, Rotkin 
and Richardson (U.S. Camera Publishing Co., 1947), $3.50. 
The Stricken Land: The Story of Puerto Rico, Rexford G. 
Tugwell (Doubleday & Co., 1947). $4.50. 

Virgin Islands: Islands on Guard, Helen Follet (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948), $2.75, p. 21-36. 

Panama Canal Zone: Caribbean, Sea of the New World, 
German Arciniegas (Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), $3.75, p. 413- 
445. American Government, F. J. Haskin (Harper & Brothers, 
1941) p. 161/165. Bridge of Water, Helen Nicolay (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1940), $2.50. 

Alaska: Alaska: Land of Tomorrow, E. A. Herron (Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947), $2.75. Son of the Smoky Sea, 
Simeon Oliver (Julian Messner, 1941), $2.75, and Back 
to the Smoky Sea, Simeon Oliver (Messner, 1946), $2—auto- 
biographical story of an Aleutian Eskimo. We Live in Alaska, 
Constance Helmericks (Little Brown & Co., 1944), $3.50; 
Far North Country, T. R. Williamson (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1944). 

Hawaii: Hawaii, the 49th State, T. B. Clark (Doubleday 
& Co., 1947), $8. Hawaii's Queen, Liliuokalani (Julian 
Messner, 1947), $2.50. Hawaii, Restless Rampart, Joseph 
Barber, Jr. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941). 

(See also Tools for Teachers, Nov. 3, 1948 World Week.) 











Off the Press 


Understand Your Child from 6 to 12, 
by Clara Lambert. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 144. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 
1948. 32 pp., 20c. 


Since 1936 the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee has placed accurate facts on 
current problems before the American 
people. In this pamphlet Clara Lam- 
bert has drawn upon her experience as 
Director of Teacher Education at the 
Plav Schools Association and on full- 
length studies which she has prepared. 
She has done an important job in de- 
scribing the 6 to 12-year-old group in 
non-technical language, so that parents 
will have acceptable standards for judg- 
ing the behavior of their children. 
Teachers, too, will find Miss Lambert’s 
material, useful in explaining the be- 
havior of our elementary school chil- 


dren. 


Winning Words, by Henry I. Christ. 
Heath, 1948. 341 pp., $2. 


Teachers traditionally lament - the 
lack of curiosity about words and the 
frequent misuse of words by students. 
Mr. Christ. head of the English De- 


partment at Andrew Jackson High 
School, New York City, has written a 
textbook which stresses the use of col- 
orful, exact words, and which puts stu- 
dents on guard against words which 
have special connotations. The second 
part of his text will be especially useful 
in training students to analyze propa- 
ganda. All chapters include a variety of 
pupil exercises which places the burden 
of learning upon the student. Cartoons 
illustrating the text contribute to its 
attractiveness and utility. 


Dictionary of Modern Economics, by 
Byrne J. Horton, Julien Ripley, Jr., 
and M. B. Schnapper. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1948. 365 
pp., $5. 


Although economics is far from being 
an exact science, the authors have not 
been dissuaded from reducing to man- 
ageable proportions the wealth of in~ 
formation required to understand our 
complex economic relationships. They 
have included terms which laymen meet 
constantly in newspapers and maga- 
zines, summaries of Federal laws which 
affect our economy, important judicial 
decisions, and a few brief biographies 
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INVITATION TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 
The National Council of Social Studies 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Chicago, Illinois, 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgving Day, 
November 25, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 


announced at the respective hotels. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Palmer House, Chicago 
5:30—7:30 P. M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P. M. 


R. S. V. P. (Send request below. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


1 accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


—______National Council of Teachers of English convention 


National Council of Social Studies convention 
Very truly yours, 

















POUL Le 


of economists who are 
ers of thought. All items are alph 
cally arranged and some of them 
tain bibliographical references. 


Survival or Suicide, edited by Ha 
Moore. Harper, 1948. 209 pp., 


Here in one brief volume is an: 
grated picture of the forces which §j 
brought the world to the rim of a 
abyss. Reasons for Russia’s beha¥ 
the national defense program of% 
country, implications of atomic ené 
various ways of building a uw 
peaceful world, including a chapteg 
the United Nations, are pieced toge 
so skillfully, from materials furni 
by experts, that the stitches are h 
discernible, Writings of William 
rence, John Fischer, Leland St 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Quentin 
olds, and others, are knit toge 
Dr. Moore’s contributions when 
there is need for rounding out the 
of our world today. 

Senior high school students can} 
this book to gain a clearer view off 
times. It is carefully documented j 
offers unusual appendices which g 
readers to the many organization§ 
moting world peace, and to be 
pamphlets and periodicals on war4 
wavs to peace. ' 


The Metric System of Weights 
Measures. Twentieth Yearbook of 
National Council of Teachers 
Mathematics. Bureau of Publicati@ 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
sity, 1948, 303 pp., $3. 


“I have long been furiously in ff 
of abolishing vards, feet, inches, 
hovche»s and the whole hodge-pé 
and clan-trap collection of clumsy tf 
and imvroper fractions thereof that 
call our ‘system’ of weights and n 
ures. I’m all for the sensible decim 
‘metric’ system,” says John Kieran § 
letter tucked away on page 156 off 
mathematics teachers’ 20th veark 
The National Council has colle 
other persuasive statements by te 
ers. scientists, and business execu 
who have been harassed by the s 
of fractions used in the United S@ 
and British Empire, “which alone 
civilized world have not yet made 
change to integrated and uniff 
weights and measures.” 

Proponents of. the change to 
metric system argue that it will 
achieve “one world” by going 
with the almost universally adaj 
Hindu-Arabic numerals and the wi 
used Latin alphabet. In the fiek 
education alone, it is estimated thai 
year of school time could be sa 
each child by substitution of the t 
system for the traditional measui 

Howarp L. Hu 





